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THE SPEAKER 





SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


AN agreement has, we understand, been arrived 
at with regard to the question of the law officers 
of the Crown and private practice. It will be 
remembered that more than one incident in 
connection with Sirk RICHARD WEBSTER’s tenure 
of office led the members of the Liberal party 
to hold a very strong view as to the un- 
desirableness of allowing the great law officers 
to take private practice. It has now been decided 
by the Cabinet that for the future the Attorney- 
and Solicitor-General shall be confined to their public 
duties during their term of office. This decision is 
eminently satisfactory so far as the public is con- 
cerned ; but it must not be forgotten that it presses 
somewhat hardly upon the present Attorney-General, 
who had already held that office under the old con- 
ditions, and who will have to make a considerable 
sacrifice in order to comply with this self-denying 
ordinance. SIR CHARLES RUSSELL has, however, 
acted with characteristic loyalty and public spirit, 
and, subject to his retention of certain standing 
retainers, it is understood that henceforth he will 
appear in Court only as the representative of the 
Crown. 





Ir is one of the signs of improvement in the 
political situation in Ireland that the two sections of 
Nationalists have at last come to an understanding 
with regard to the release of the Paris funds. ARCH- 
BISHOP CROKE has been playing the truly apostolic 
and beneficent part of peacemaker in this matter. 
A suggestion of his has been accepted unreservedly 
by both sides, and he has even interfered to some 
effect to lessen the unworthy and somewhat unin- 
telligible recriminations with which Irish Nation- 
alists have for some time been providing both 
sport and ammunition for their enemies. Dr. 
CROKE and all concerned are to be congratulated 
on this result. It may have beneficial conse- 
quences not merely for the evicted tenants, 
but for the prospects of the Nationalist cause in 
general. If leading men from both sides of the 
divided camp come together and agree to a modus 
vivendi about one question, it may make it less 
difficult for them to do so about others of larger 
consequence. We do not mean there is a possibility 
of their ending their family quarrel altogether. For 
some reason or other they seem determined to fight 
that family quarrel out—a thing they have a perfect 
right to do so long as they do not jeopardise the 
cause they advocate in common. But they may 
arrange a common course of action regarding certain 
essentials as to which their policy ought to be 
identical, leaving themselves free to differ as they 
please about other things, and resolving to conduct 
their controversy generally in a manner which will 
enhance the credit of their country and strengthen 
the hands of those who argue their fitness for self- 
government. We are on the eve of a Parliamentary 
situation not merely of the most tremendous import 
for Ireland, but of the utmost delicacy and difficulty, 
and Irish Nationalists will need all the wisdom and 
skill they can muster from every side if they are to 
prove equal to this great crisis in their country’s 
history. 





THE indications that they are likely to do so con- 
tinue to increase. We spoke a couple of weeks ago 





of the symptoms of a growing sense of responsibility 
on the part of the followers of Mr. RepMOND as the 
decisive hour draws nearer. The following remarks, 
which appear this week in the leading Parnellite 
organ in reference to the utterances of certain 
thoughtless and irresponsible Radicals, furnish a 
fresh case in point :— 


“In the coming Parliament Home Rule must hold the first place ; 
but there are undoubtedly questions affecting England, Scotland, and 
Wales which, in the general interest cf the democratic movement, 
should also be dealt with: but they will not be dealt with if any 
attempt be made to shelve Home Rule or play false to the engage- 
ments that have been taken by the Liberal Party towards Ireland. 
What is needed is consultation as to what measures must be passed in 
the general democratic interest in case the House of Lords carries out 
Lord Salisbury’s threat to force a new appeal to the country. Thatisa 
matter of arrangement to be settled after reasonable discussion. If the 
democracies of the four nations are to work together it must be by con- 
sultation and agreement, not by threats of destroying a friendly Govern- 
ment in order to force the acceptance of the programme of a minority. 
The Irish representatives know that there are a small number of urgent 
questions affecting England, Scotland, and Wales which ought to 
be dealt with in the present Parliament before a new appeal is made 
to the country; but there is a wide difference between the frank 
acknowledgment of this fact and the pretence that Ireland must 
stand aside until a vast British programme of reforms has been 
carried out.” 


This is a patriotic and statesmanlike voice, and we 
hail it with satisfaction coming from the quarter it 
does. There is nothing in this putting of the case 
with which Liberals, having the mens conscia recti, 
need quarrel. On the contrary, there is a good deal 
in it worthy of their consideration, and it is a 
symptom which, on the whole, should strengthen 
their confidence in the future, both for Home Rule 
and for Liberalism. 





In view of the possibilities of a General Election 
next year, on which the Unionists so constantly 
insist, it is satisfactory that the municipal elections 


‘indicate that the Liberal cause is somewhat more 


than holding its own where its strength is least. 
We have gained seats in Unionist strongholds like 
Bath, Exeter, and Hereford, in doubtful places like 
Crewe, Lincoln, and St. Helen’s, and in two dock- 
yard towns, Plymouth and Chatham. Against 
these we have to set serious losses in Portsmouth 
and Leeds, and in less important places like 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, Shrewsbury, and Maccles- 
field. But the greatest triumph of the Liberal cause 
was in Liverpool. Here the gain of three seats 
ensures the election of eight Liberal aldermen—one- 
half the whole number—in the place of those who 
retire next week, a two-thirds Liberal majority on 
the Council, and the overthrow of the Tory domina- 
tion of the last half-century. Local causes, of course, 
—including the associations of the Tory party in 
the borough—have powerfully contributed to ,this 
success. But the publican and the music-hall have 
fared ill elsewhere; and considering the part the 
liquor interest played in the last General Election in 
the boroughs, the fact is of excellent omen for the 
next Parliamentary contests. 


THe American Presidential campaign, which 
comes to an end on Tuesday next, has not been 
an exciting one. The battle of the tariff, which is 
the main issue in the contest, has raged ever since 
McKinleyism was in operation, and has only grown 
a little more acute as the election day approached. 
The absence of Mr. BLAINE as a leading figure or 
shadow in the combat may have probably reduced 
the excitement. Weighing up the party expectations 
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on both sides, we are inclined to believe that the 
chances are decidedly in favour of MR. CLEVELAND. 
The Democrats cannot expect to sweep the country 
as they did at the Congressional elections two 
years ago, but it is impossible that the enormous 
Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives can be wiped out. The slender Republican 
majority in the Senate—maintained by the admis- 
sion of new States—will be doomed next March, 
when a third of the members will be elected. If 
Mr. HARRISON were elected in these circumstances 
he would be in a worse plight than Mr. CLEVELAND 
was when he had only a hostile Senate to deal 
with. But, to be re-elected, Mr. HARRISON must 
carry all the doubtful States of New York, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Iowa, and Massachusetts, as well as 
mainvain the Republican position in the North- 
West and on the Pacific. 


THE creation of six new States and the increase 
of the Presidential electors to 444 is in Mr. HARRI- 
son’s favour, but the growth of the Farmers’ Alliance 
or People’s Party movement in the North-West will 
lose him several States. The People’s Party, which 
elected fifteen members to Congress, consists mainly 
of farmers who want free silver and object to 
McKinleyism. In Kansas it has fused with the 
Democrats, and will take the Dakotas and one or 
two other States from the Republicans. It will not 
harm the Democratic strongholds in the South to the 
same extent. If the Democrats carry Iowa, Massachu- 
setts,and Wisconsin, or three of the other doubtful 
States, they will win without New York, but New York 
is,as usual, the main pivotal State,as it gives most votes. 
The Republicans are making a determined effort to 
capture New York by buying up the “ floaters,” and 
have distributed a large store of “ boodle.” The un- 
expected often happens in New York. A “deal” 
may be effected at the last moment between Tam- 
many Hall and the Republicans—as happened in 
1888—which may help to turn the result from one 
side to the other. The most fortunate thing for 
Mr. CLEVELAND is that he is less dependent on New 
York this year than in previous contests. 


A GREAT deal will have to be said in due time 
about the loss of the Rowmania. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear enough. Lascar crews may be less 
expensive, more sober, and more manageable than 
Englishmen; but the disaster of Friday week 
affords a fresh proof that during wintry weather 
and in northern latitudes they are of little or 
no use in an emergency. As a rule, of course, 
their endurance is not put to the test. The ship 
runs rapidly into warmer weather, and the 
ordinary duties of a sailor are steadily becoming 
less arduous. But the extraordinary duties are, if 
anything, increased in a great modern steamship; 
the mechanism of ship-life is far more complex, and 


catastrophes far more sudden. In such scenes as’ 


that off Peniche, the Lascar, half paralysed by the 
cold, with far less reserve of power and capacity of 
rising to the occasion than the average Englishman, 
and with none of the traditions that have so often 
helped to transform very ordinary sailors into con- 
spicuous examples of heroism, is only too likely to 
break down altogether. 


ANOTHER terrible accident, of a kind which 
modern improvements in railway travelling have 
happily rendered less familiar in England than it 
was a few years ago, took place on the North-Eastern 
Railway near Thirsk early on Wednesday morning. 
The night express from Edinburgh to King’s Cross 
was run in two portions. The second of these ran 
into a goods train: the wreckage caught fire— 
chiefly it would seem from the explosion of the 
compressed gas, the introduction of which is one of 
the greatest of recent improvements in railway travel 





—and at least ten persons were killed and twelve 
injured. Here there is no question that the fault was 
due to the neglect of a signalman, aided, perhaps, by 
the fact that the train was run in two portions. But 
his negligence is said to be ascribed by himself to a 
very painful cause. He had been up all the previous 
night with his dying child: had asked for leave of 
absence, and had been refused ; and had gone to sleep 
through sheer over-fatigue after the first part of the 
express had passed and the goods train had come up. 
No limitation of the hours of railway servants can 
provide against this particular kind of catastrophe ; 
but the accident—supposing the story correct 
—is a fresh illustration of the multiplicity of the 
chances on which may depend the safety of the 
“best-equipped and best-managed train in the 
world.” 

THE apprehensions excited by the action of the 
Russian Government, the rise in rates here and on 
the Continent, the proposed increase of the German 
army, the unsettled state of South-Eastern Europe, 
and the Presidential Election in America have all 
stopped Stock Exchange business to a great extent. 
The outlook is for the time being altogether too 
doubtful. Whether there will or will not be war 
in the spring, at all events the political atmosphere 
is charged with electricity. Furthermore, the 
silver crisis grows more and more threatening 
every day. The moving of the crops in the United 
States has for the time being given rise to a 
strong demand for loanable capital, and so has 
lent a false appearance of firmness to the market. 
Trade is growing worse everywhere. At home 
employment is becoming very scarce; even in the 
skilled industries the number of unemployed is 
seriously large. There is danger still of a great 
labour struggle in the cotton districts; shipbuilding 
is in a bad way, though quite lately some few 
orders have been placed; iron and steel are depressed ; 
and landlords and farmers unite in declaring that 
this is the worst year known to the present 
generation in agriculture. Trade is bad, too, upon 
the Continent, in both Americas, in the Far East, 
in Australasia. It is not a time, therefore, to 
look for a rise of prices and active business upon 
the Stock Exchange. 


THE directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day, unwisely, as we venture to think, decided to 
make no change in their rate of discount. Gold is 
being withdrawn on a very large scale, and is likely 
to continue going. For some days the house that 
sent the metal to Russia bought up all of it that was 
offered for sale in the open market at a higher price 
than need have been given at the Bank of England, 
so great was the anxiety not to reduce too much 
the reserve of the Bank, and so compel a rise in 
the rate of discount. But, in spite of all that, not 
far short of three-quarters of a million was taken 
out of the Bank during the week. It seems to 
us, therefore, that the directors ought to have 
put up their rate. The Russian demand is quite 
unintelligible. If the semi-official Journal de St. 
Petersbourg is right, the Russian Government has, 
roughly, about 80 millions sterling in gold in St. 
Petersburg, and 16 or 17 millions in London, Paris, 
and Berlin. As no coin circulates in Russia, nobody 
can understand why the Government should add to 
the 80 millions it. already has at home. Of course, 
if it is preparing for an early war, it will continue 
to take the gold, whatever the Bank of England 
may do. But if it is not, the rise of rates here 
and on the Continent might have influence with it. 
The price of silver fell on Thursday to 38}3d. per 
ounce, and the market is weak, and likely to give 
way further; indeed, if a considerable amount were 
offered for sale, it is certain that there would be 
a sharp fall. But the mine-owners apparently are 
not selling, and so there is an artificial appearance 
of scarcity. 
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AT THE GUILDHALL. 


N R. GLADSTONE’S absence from the Guildhall 

banquet must necessarily rob the proceedings 
of much of their interest. But under the circum- 
stances it was almost inevitable. A crowded and 
protracted meeting in a draughty hall on a November 
night is something which any octogenarian who is 
not altogether reckless of his personal health is 
bound to avoid. It is possible that some of those 
generous spirits of the Opposition who have girded 
at the Prime Minister because he did not take a long 
railway jouruey in order to be present at Tennyson’s 
funeral will see in his absence from the city next 
Wednesday a deliberate proof of his hostility to the 
Corporation of London. 

We inust leave these ingenious persons to draw 
what deductions they please from the incident. For 
our own part we regret it because it means the loss 
of one of the opportunities which offer themselves to 
a man in Mr, Gladstone’s position for making a great 
public declaration of policy. Happily some of his 
colleagues will be able in a measure to fill his place, 
and no doubt valuable and instructive speeches will 
be made to the guests of the Lord Mayor. But after 
all it is Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Gladstone alone, 
who can speak with authority on the chief topics of 
the day. There is that question of Uganda, 
for example, with regard to which public opinion 
has been so much exercised of late. Everybody 
would like to have a clear and definite utterance 
from the Prime Minister regarding it. We have not 
concealed our own views on the subject. We believe 
that to squander money and men in Equatorial 
Africa in the hope of founding a new empire there 
will be an abuse of the resources of Great Britain. 
But after all it is the nation, and not any particular 
Minister by whom questions of this sort must be 
decided ; and if the members of the different churches, 
the mercantile classes, and the philanthropists insist 
upon our staying in Uganda, then, however foolish 
and perilous the experiment may be, it will have to 
be tried. But before Ministers accept any declara- 
tion of popular opinion on this subject they 
ought to insist upon making the full truth known 
to the public. If we are to pursue a Jingo policy, 
the British taxpayer ought at least to have his eyes 
opened to the cost which such a policy will lay on 
him individually. Perhaps when he has realised 
that cost and has been enabled to view the question 
all round, instead of on one side only, he will not be 
so eager as he is at present to plunge into a fresh 
series of adventures in Africa. It is Mr. Gladstone 
who, better than any other man, can make this full 
statement of the case to his fellow-countrymen, and 
we are sorry to think that he will not have the 
opportunity of doing so next Wednesday. 

It may be hoped again that something will be 
said at theGuildhall regarding the pernicious nonsense 
of the sentiments on economic questions which have 
recently fallen from the lips of certain distinguished 
members of the Opposition. We discuss elsewhere 
Mr. Balfour’s latest exhibition of the fantastic follies 
which seem to constitute his creed as an economist. 
If he were not one of the men who hold the foremost 
places in a. great political party we could dismiss his 
childish notions with contempt; but unfortunately 
he is not a man to be disregarded, and when we see 
the late First Lord of the Treasury proposing to 
tamper with the currency, and the late Prime 
Minister making an open exhibition of his leaning 
towards Protection, we need not wonder that the sober 
{oneness of the City should have received a shock. 

r. Gladstone would have had a great opportunity 





next Wednesday of rallying the sound economists of 


all parties in defence of financial and fiscal orthodoxy. 





No one could have spoken with such power and 
authority as he possesses when dealing with these 
questions; and a firm and outspoken deliverance on 
this subject, coming from the lips of the veteran 
leader of the Liberal party, would have been received 
with universal pleasure. Happily, though he can- 
not be at the Guildhall to express his views, there 
is no mystery about them ; and the City knows that 
so long as a Liberal Administration remains in office 
its life will not be at the mercy of the nostrums of 
quacks. 

The Liberal party, as well as the country gener- 
ally, would have been glad of a speech from the 
Prime Minister next Wednesday. He would not, of 
course, have been able even to hint at the proceed- 
ings of the Cabinet Councils. Nobody desires or 
expects this at present ; but it would not have been a 
bad thing if Mr. Gladstone could have spoken a few 
words in order to calm some ardent spirits amongst 
us, who seem agitated by the fear that the orderly 
arrangement of work in the next session of Parlia- 
ment may mean the loss of that particular measure 
on which their own hearts are more especially set. 
We know nothing as to the decision at which 
Ministers may ultimately arrive with regard to the 
order in which they will bring forward the proposals 
they are pledged to submit to the new House 
of Commons; but we do know that Mr. Bright’s 
aphorism as to the omnibuses and Temple Bar 
is not less true to-day than when it was first 
uttered. Reasonable men, whether their special 
movement is the disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church, the setting up of parish councils, or the 
reform of the licensing system, will, we may hope, 
recognise this fact. But nobody could more forcibly 
have inpressed it upon all classes of the community 
than Mr. Gladstone ; nobody could have preached a 
more cogent sermon upon that well-worn text, 
“ Raw haste, half-sister to delay.” What is to 
come after the Home Rule Bill has been intro- 
duced, and that Registration Bill, which in the 
interests of all parties ought to be passed next 
Session, has been laid before the House, will hardly 
be known before next February; but it would 


.- have been well if we could have had from the Prime 


Minister a statement which would have reassured 
those rather timid spirits who seem to imagine that 
unless their own pet measure comes first in the pro- 
cession it will never be allowed to get through the 
legislative Temple Bar at all. Lastly, we may hope 
to have—though not, alas, from Mr. Gladstone— 
some statement next Wednesday indicative of the 
real sympathy which the Ministers now in office feel 
for those special questions that closely touch the 
interests of the poor. The experts in social suffering 
warn us that a black winter lies ahead, and that this 
year the pressure of want will be felt with special 
severity by the workers and would-be workers in 

eat industrial communities like this of London. 

ords of sympathy and encouragement are always 
welcome when at such a season they are addressed 
to the great mass of the nation by those who 
hold the keys of the State; and there is no spot 
where they can be more fitly uttered than at the 
hospitable board of the Lord Mayor. 








LORD SALISBURY’S BLUNDER. 


| Fe SALISBURY has succeeded in raising, by 

his now famous article in the National Review, 
a question which the interests of his party, to say 
—e of his country, should have made him most 
carefully suppress. The Tories, and most of the 
Liberal Unionists, reckon upon either defeating the 
Home Rule Bill in the House of Commons, or 
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wearing out Mr. Gladstone’s health and strength by 
ceaseless obstruction, or putting the Government in 
a minority on some other important subject before 
the Bill reaches the Lords. There is no reason why 
they should succeed in any of these objects if the 
Government conduct public business with ordinary 
judgment and discretion. The country has decided 
by a majority which in old days would have been 
thought large, and is, at all events, substantial, 
that the Irish shall have a Parliament of 
their own. It is the bounden duty of Ministers 
who have accepted office for that express pur- 
pose to carry out the national verdict by all 
legitimate means in their power. Failure in the 
discharge of that obligation would justly forfeit the 
confidence so plainly and emphatically bestowed. It 
must be remembered that the majority of votes for 
Home Rule in 1892 was far larger than the majority 
against Home Rule in 1886, The accidéntal majority 
ot the latter year was altogether unprecedented, and 
is not likely to recur. But whatever Lord Salisbury 
may think about the prospect in the House of Com- 
mons—and he professes to be sanguine—he should 
have had the sense, as he probably now perceives, to 
hold his tongue about the House of Lords. The 
House of Lords is like a paper crutch: it is highly 
painted and expensively decorated; it is ser- 
viceable enough, so long as no attempt is made 
to lean upon it. Six years ago it had a lucky 
escape. Lord Salisbury seems to be determined 
that it shall not want any help he can give it 
towards political extinction. Even if the Peers 
enjoyed the confidence and esteem of the masses, 
even if the bulk of them were as useful and eminent 
as they are useless and obscure, it would surely be 
indecent for the leader of a great party in a legisla- 
tive Chamber to declare that his followers will 
reject a Bill which neither he nor they have seen. 
For years the burden of the Tory song has been 
that nobody knew what sort of Home Rule Bill 
Mr. Gladstone would propose. Now they tell us, 
through the late Prime Minister, who is evidently 
anxious to be Prime Minister again, that whatever 
it may be, and whatever the support it may receive 
in the House of Commons, they will throw it out. 
That would be a foolish threat if the House of 
Lords had as strong a position and as rational a 
basis as the American Senate. As a matter of fact, 
the House of Lords commands no enthusiasm what- 
ever among any class of the population except its 
own satellites and dependents. It is only tolerated 
so long as it does not make itself a nuisance. If it 
seriously attempted to resist the decrees of the 
people, it would, as even Lord Salisbury recognises, 
be swept away in a storm of popular indignation. 
What Pericles said of women is true of the Lords: 
the less they are talked about, the better for their 
fame. Lord Salisbury, however, is not content with 
dragging them before the public eye. He proceeds, 
by a ruthless process of digging, to lay bare the 
foundations of the House in which he sits, and to 
show that they rest upon an arbitrary claim to be 
independent of the Constitution and of the law. 
Referring to the Royal prerogative of creating Peers, 
he cites a very curious historical precedent to prove 
that old Peers may prevent new Peers from taking 
their seats. 

In the year 1711 the House of Lords passed a 
resolution that Scottish Peers created Peers of Great 
Britain had no right to sit in the House. This vote, 
which was carried by fifty-seven Contents against 
fifty-two Not-contents, remained on the orders till 
1782, when it was expunged. It was an open and 
flagrant breach of the Royal prerogative, to which 
the first two Georges tamely submitted, but against 
which the third rebelled. The late Lord Stanhope, 





who will not be suspected of any prejudice against the 
House of Lords, declares that this measure dis- 
played “a reckless spirit,” and that “there was 
scarcely even a shred of law to cover the manifest 
party-object of the vote.” In 1711 the Lords refused 
to consult the Judges. When in 1782 the Judges were 
consulted, they decided unanimously that “no such 
disability had been created by the Act of Union.” 
Lord Salisbury’s attention may be invited to these 
words. For they prove that even the arbitrary and 
wholly unjustifiable conduct of the Lords in the 
reign of Queen Anne was supported by the colour of 
legal right, and was not the naked defiance of all 
law which the leader of the Conservative party now 
recommends. Sir Erskine May, the late Lord Farn- 
borough, says that “the prerogative of the Queen 
was boldly set aside by an adverse determination of 
the House of Lords.” Such is the revolutionary 
proceeding which, after the lapse of a hundred and 
eighty years, Lord Salisbury invites the Peers to 
repeat. If it were taken, it would not only excuse, 
but require, a resort to extra-legal machinery 
on the other side. Let Lord Salisbury try. He can 
begin with Lord Playfair and Lord Battersea if he 
likes. The difficulty in dealing with the Lords has 
always been that they can only be abolished by a 
revolution, and by their own consent. If they once 
begin to play at revolution themselves, they will very 
soon get the worst of it. If a Liberal Prime Minister, 
after a General Election, were to prevent the 
issue of any summons to any Peer to sit and 
vote at Westminster, is it certain that they could 
legally do any business at all? It is no wild and 
irreverent Radical who has suggested these rather 
awkward and perilous inquiries, but the statesman 
who presides over the apostles of law and order. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, in his letter to the Daily 
News, has convicted Lord Salisbury of garbling 
quotations from Mr. Harrison’s article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, and of suppressing passages which 
would have told against himself. This is not a style 
of controversy to be recommended for the imitation 
of ingenuous youth; but it can be promptly exposed, 
and it is a good deal less mischievous than stirring 
the embers of old quarrels in order to set the two 
Houses of Parliament by the ears. Even Lord 
Salisbury can hardly suppose that the House of 
Lords is the iron pot and the House of Commons 
the earthen one. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LABOUR PROGRAMME, 





\ R. CHAMBERLAIN’S Labour programme does 
pt not deserve all the praise showered upon it 
long before it saw the light in the Nineteenth Century. 
But now that we have the full text, it. needed not, 
it must be admitted, the puff preliminary, the 
vociferous plaudits of the newspaper tout, to re- 
commend it to all who watch the progress of Labour 
questions. Mr. Chamberlain clearly describes the 
situation and the rival parties—‘‘ the Individualists 
whose doctrines, somewhat discredited, were once 
the stock-in-trade of the Liberal party ;” the “old 
Trade Unionists,” who have also “ fallen into 
some disrepute;” “New Unionism, with its con- 
ception national and even international,” and its 
determination to force the non-Unionist out of 
existence, and to control the action of Parlia- 
ment and municipal bodies; the Collectivists, 
with their motto, * the best Government is that 
which governs most,” and their plan for absorbing 
all private property; a small knot of Anarchists, and 
a loose group of State or Municipal Socialists. 
Neatly and tersely he states the strength and weak- 
ness of each of these parties. We know, if we did 
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not before, where they all stand. But where does Mr. 
Chamberlain himself stand? On that important point 
is cast only a dim light. Certain economical creeds 
have, in his estimation, “fallen into disrepute,” but 
whether deservedly or not, whether because this 
generation is flabby-minded and unstable, or has 
grown in intelligence and discernment, he does not 
tell us. He speaks of the Manchester School as 
extinct, but whether, in his opinion, to the loss 
of mankind or to its gain, is not clear. And yet there 
must be a right and a wrong in these matters. 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, and the other 
members of the Manchester School whose doctrines 
Mr. Chamberlain somewhat lightly dismisses as worn 
out, believed that the limits of the action of the 
State were not determinable by fashion or the 
opinion of the hour, but by principle; and it is un- 
satisfactory—to sincere searchers after truth in these 
matters, indifferent to immediate Parliamentary 
issues, it is altogether repugnant—to find this 
or that party pushed aside because it had fallen 
into “discredit” or “disrepute.” Ten years ago 
half the measures which he approves were dis- 
credited ; what ten years hence may be the fortunes of 
those which he scouts? Political opportunism may 
be a necessity, if not a virtue, with a statesman in 
power; it is the abdication of office on the part of a 
teacher professing to guide perplexed students of 
politics. Never was there so much discussion of 
economical questions, rarely so few attempts to solve 
them by reference to principles, irrespective of 
whether this or that side is to win. From Mr. Mill’s 
economical writings and Lange’s Arbeiterfrage, with 
their clear enunciation of principles, may still be got 
—old though the books are—more light as to the 
future of Labour than from any number of brochures 
by Parliamentary tacticians with nice calculations as 
to how the aura popularis will blow. 

Mr. Chamberlain passes in review most of the 
proposals made in the interests of Labour, and dis- 
misses very summarily some of them. The pay- 
ment of members, for example, would, in his view, 
be of little use to those on whose behalf it is claimed; 
“and it seems,” he observes, “‘absurd that the country 
should be made to pay £200,000 to £600,000 a year 
to remunerate persons who do not wish to be paid, in 
order to meet the case of some score or dozen of gentle- 
men to whom this remuneration is an absolute 
necessity if they are to fulfil duties to which their 
fellow-citizens would willingly call them.” That 
this is the essence of the matter—that the “ score or 
a dozen gentlemen ” referred to are solely interested 
in the proposals—would not be admitted by the 
advocates of the measure; and we should have been 
glad to learn to what extent, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinion, the change would lead to the admission of a 
class of members now practicallyexcluded. The eight- 
hours day is pronounced practicable, and it is said to 
be desirable to make, subject to the exercise of local 
option, an experiment in the case of miners, shop- 
keepers, and shop-assistants. He would endeavour to 
establish boards of arbitration for the settlement, not 
by force of law, but by suasion and conciliation, of 
trade disputes ; and he would remodel the Employers’ 
Liability Act by putting an end to the judge-made 
doctrine of common employment, with the view of 
giving the workmen compensation in all cases of 
accident, and making the cost thereof a charge on 
production, to be paid for in the price of the com- 
modity. He repeats the suggestions of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee over which he presided as to 
subsidising voluntary thrift; for every 2s. 6d. a week 
secured as a pension in any friendly society or trade 
union the State would pay down as much. His 
three other proposals are—limitation and control of 
pauper immigration, facilities to local authorities for 





making town improvements and for providing better 
housing for the working classes, and power to ad- 
vance money and to provide facilities for the working 
classes becoming owners of their dwellings. 

With some of these proposals we have no fault 
to find. They have been advocated in the columns 
of Tue Speaker and by all true Liberals. The 
heat and burthen of the day have been borne some 
time ago ; as to one or two of them, nothing remains 
to be done but the shouting. Though we do 
not recollect that Mr. Chamberlain has been con- 
spicuously active in pressing forward all of them, 
better late than never; his aid at any time is to be 
welcomed. But we would fain see him essay a more 
difficult task. There are plenty of pilots who, coming 
on board when the ship is almost in the * pool,” 
offer to bring her into dock. The difficulty is in 
getting one who knows the course long before port 
is in sight, and who will skilfully guide the ship when 
real risks have to be run and dangers encountered. 
Let Mr. Chamberlain direct his keen intelligence to 
causes still immature and friendless. Let him turn 
to matters which are in “ disrepute,”’ but which may, 
nevertheless, be destined to win. Let him peruse 
his own early speeches, and reflect upon the measures 
which he then thought vital to Labour, but which he 
never now mentions to ears polite. In the days when 
he contended that “‘ the great evil with which we have 
to deai is the excessive inequality in the distribu- 
tion of riches,” he said that the only way in which 
justice could be done would be the adoption of a 
scheme of graduated income tax. In the days when 
he was pleased to be dubbed by Lord Iddesleigh 
“ Jack Cade,” he was all for passing measures to give 
the peasant a hold upon the land from which he had 
been divorced. Why does not he press such measures 
on his new associates? There is the troublesome 
question of the “unemployed,” which some of us 
would fain keep out of sight, but which will obtrude 
itself, and with which Mr. Fowler told the deputation 
before him on Thursday that he, as President of the 
Local Government Board, had no power to deal. 
There is the interesting experiment of the labour 
bureau, started with apparent success by the Chelsea 
vestry. On such matters, as to which the wir- 
ning side is uncertain, words of counsel would be 
prized. After enumerating the component parts 
of his Labour policy, Mr. Chamberlain declares that 
“judging only by the action of Lord Salisbury’s 
Government, there is nothing in this programme to 
which in principle objection can be taken, although 
there may be difference as to methods and details ;” 
and he repeats the old fallacy that “almost all the 
legislation dealing with Labour questions has been 
initiated by Tory statesmen, and most of it has been 
passed by Tory Governments.’ Perhaps the best 
answer to this is Lord Salisbury’s own article on 
the House of Lords, with its anti-popular spirit 
and undisguised repugnance to yield one jot more 
than is extorted by force; the next best is a 
reference to Mr. Chamberlain’s early speeches. 
Nowhere is the unsatisfactory condition of rural 
England exposed with more force and point. Does he 
gravely suggest that if measures were submitted to 
Parliament, with a view of putting an end in many 
ways to the ascendency of the squirearchy, they 
would be heartily supported by his new associates, 
and that there would be only “a difference as to 
methods and details’? We will impose no such 
rigorous test; we will ask no more than this: In 
due course several of the measures of which he speaks 
with approval will be brought before Parliament by 
the Liberals, and we shall have an opportunity of 
ascertaining the depth and sincerity of the zeal of 
Lord Salisbury and the Unionists for the cause of 
Labour. Where will they stand on that day? 
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BALFOUR THE BIMETALLIST. 





“ JHAT a mercy the change of Government 

\ was!” said an eminent Liberal Unionist 
banker to the present writer at the end of last week ; 
“it has saved us from Bimetallism and Fair-Trade.” 
He was referring, of course, to Mr. Balfour’s egre- 
gious performance at Manchester and to Lord Salis- 
bury’s previous escapade at Hastings. Other Liberal 
Unionists are not as candid, but in the breasts of 
most of them we fancy the same hymn of thanks- 
giving must have arisen. As for City men who, fora 
decade or more, have been pouring abuse upon the 
greatest financier of the age, it is painful to reflect 
on their feelings when they see the nephew of his 
uncle falling into line with Sir William Houlds- 
worth and his congeners, and advocating a change 
that would plunge Lombard Street into confusion and 
would bring disaster upon Capel Court. It is no 
new revelation to us that the champion of landlord 
oppression in Ireland, the author and defender of 
Mitchelstown outrages, is out of touch with his 
countrymen, ignorant of the sources of their pros- 
perity, and lacking in sympathy with their aims. 
But to the ordinary Unionist this exhibition of their 
darling as a shallow-pated mouther of transparent 
fallacies—ay, and of stale and exploded fallacies— 
must be a cruel disappointment. If the late First 
Lord of the Treasury had any of the instincts of 
statesmanship—nay, if he had even ordinary common- 
sense—though he might not be competent to reason 
out the case for himself, he would at least be able to 
distinguish on which side of the controversy is the 
weight of scientific authority. He would know that 
all experts are agreed that our monetary system is 
the best of any great commercial country; that the 
business community, with the exception of a small but 
noisy minority in Lancashire, is resolved not to listen 
to any proposal for tampering with it; and that foreign 
nations are so convinced of its excellence that they are 
imitating it as quickly as their resources allow. But 
Mr. Balfour cannot see all this. No doubt he chuckled 
to himself at the prospect of stimulating the bi- 
metallist movement in Lancashire, hoping thereby 
to get up a currency agitation that would obstruct 
Mr. Gladstone in his beneficent efforts to call forth 
order and contentment out of the seething swirl of 
Irish misery. If that were his motive, what a light 
it throws upon the character and intelligence of the 
Conservative leader in the House of Commons, when, 
for the sake of catching a few votes and temporarily 
inconveniencing an opponent, he would imperil the 
best interests of the country ! 

The performance itself was as sorry as the cause 
for which it was enacted is beneath contempt. From 
time out of mind Governments have been endeavour- 
ing permanently to fix prices. Now and then, per- 
haps, the motive was to benefit the struggling poor, 
but usually the task was undertaken in the interests 
of the rich. The attempt always failed, and at last 
the world came to see that it always must; therefore 
country after country has been gradually giving it 
up. Bat, of course, the champion coercionist is 
deaf and blind to the lessons of experience. With 
silly assurance he declares that the price of silver 
in gold and the price of gold in silver can be per- 
manently fixed by Governments, because Govern- 
ments can create a demand for money. Even if the 
minor premise were true the conclusion would be 
absurd. Governments can create a demand for war 
material, as the nations of the Continent have 
learned to their cost; but Governments, for all that, 
cannot fix the prices of war material. ‘he premise, 
however, is not true; Governments cannot create 
a demand for money—meaning by “ money” coin 


or currency. The demand for currency is the de- 








mand of the toiling and the trading millions, and it 
can neither be enhanced nor regulated by the action 
of Governments. Some of the more intelligent sup- 
porters of Mr. Balfour in the Press have come to his 
rescue and assure us that he did not mean what his 
wordsconvey ; what heintended to say, they allege, was 
that Governments, by opening their mints to a particu- 
lar metal, can create a demand for that metal. Even if 
we accept the correction, it is void of truth. The 
United States Government has for fourteen years 
been coining hundreds of millions of silver dollars, 
but with all its influence and all its expenditure it 
has failed to get these dollars into circulation; the 
people simply would not have them. And the whole 
history of the world goes to establish the same 
thing. Freedom of contract is of the essence 
of trade; even a despot would shrink from inter- 
fering with that, and a Constitutional Govern- 
ment could not think of doing so. Suppose, 
then—what is almost inconceivable—that_bi- 
metallism could be carried through Parliament, 
what is to prevent traders from stipulating for 
repayment in the kind of money they prefer? If 
a foreign Government comes to a great financial 
house in London to negotiate a loan, or if an 
individual applies to his banker for an advance, 
what more natural than that the house or the banker 
should refuse to accept repayment in depreciated 
silver, and should insist upon getting sound money ? 
So, again, if a merchant exports goods, what is to 
prevent him from demanding payment in gold? 
This was done upon a great scale in Argentina while 
President Celman was squandering the resources of 
the country. His administration declared gold con- 
tracts invalid, but the trading community refused to 
submit, and the courts upheld the decision of the 
traders. 

Having shown that it is impracticable perma- 
nently to fix prices, whether of silver or gold or of 
anything else, it is hardly necessary to go on to prove 
that,even if it could be made, the change would not be 
desirable. But it is worth while, for all that, to enable 
the public thoroughly to understand the intellectual 
obliquity of the present leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. London has become the 
great clearing-house and banking centre of the world, 
largely, no doubt, because of the world-wide trade of 
the United Kingdom, but to a very considerable 
extent also because of the excellence of our monetary 
system. The man who sells goods in any part of the 
earth and takes in payment a bill upon London; the 
Government, the company, or the individual who 
obtains a loan here; the capitalist who deposits 
money —all know that they will get payment 
in gold, which is coveted everywhere, and not in 
any kind of depreciated currency. The _ busi- 
ness acquired through this is of vast amount 
and highly profitable. Yet the Tory favourite 
lightly proposes a change which would deprive the 
country of the great advantage it thus possesses and 
would risk the loss of so vast a business. We would 
ask all sober-minded men, who think less of party 
than of the prosperity of the people, whether such a 
politician ought to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the national affairs? Whether he does not 
convict himself out of his own mouth either of dis- 
qualifying ignorance or of criminal recklessness ? 
Again, this country has been lending all through the 
century to other States on a colossal scale. Generally 
the loans are made on the express condition that 
repayment is to be in gold; even the silver-using 
countries for the most part make the stipulation. 
There is hardly a family of any means in the 
United Kingdom that does not hold some of the 
securities issued on these terms. What is to be 
thought of the public man who would raise a 
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doubt as to whether the condition is to be observed 
in the future? We may be told that of course 
existing contracts would be respected. Very likely. 
But we all know how modest were the first proposals 
of the Silver Party in the United States; how their 
appetite grew in feeding; and how, at last, the 
country has been brought to the very verge of a 
crisis. What assurance have we, if the bimetallists 
were now to be successful, that they also would not 
clamour for further and further legislation? We 
have shown above that bimetallism is impracticable. 
Is it not likely, when they found their first plans 
fail, that they would urge more dangerous measures ? 
At any rate, is it not certain that, if there appeared 
a likelihood of bimetallism passing, alarm would seize 
investors all over the country? If it did, there 
would be a ruinous depreciation of securities ; half 
the Stock Exchange would be ruined; and bankers 
would find their credit imperilled. But what 
matters to the Conservative chief loss and suffering 
in the homes of the industrious and thrifty, and 
crisis and disaster in the City, provided only he can 
obstruct the business of the State, so long as he is 
not allowed the profit of mismanaging it ? 








THE PRAISE OF THE REFORMATION. 





AST Monday, on Reformation Day, kings and 
princes came to Wittenberg to celebrate with 
mp and circumstance the restoration of the 
Schlosskirche, on whose door Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses concerning indulgences. The 
event awakened great enthusiasm throughout Ger- 
many. Protestants of every nation, to whom Witten- 
berg is holy ground, have watched it with sympathetic 
interest. Even Catholics admit that, measured 
by the extent of its influence, the Reformation is 
among the great events of history, and can appreciate 
if they cannot share in the intensity of the feeling 
which has been roused. But it was not the greatness 
of the historical event which brought to Witten- 
berg the Evangelical Sovereigns, with the German 
Emperor at their head. It was “the blessed 
Reformation ” which they came to celebrate, and 
as the blessed Reformation have Protestants every- 
where from childhood been taught to regard 
it. They claim liberty of conscience, political 
liberty, the triumphs of learning, the spread of 
education, and even our material prosperity, as 
among its fruits. There are some among them 
to whom the raising of any doubts whether the 
Reformation has been an unmixed blessing would 
seem a particularly bad form of impiety. Yet 
they should remember that even in Protestant 
minds such doubts have arisen. And not doubts 
only; the blessings of the Reformation have been 
indignantly denied. Cobbett was born and bred in 
the Church of England, but he spoke of the Reforma- 
tion and of Luther in language so violent that we do 
not care to quote it. His mildest words of condemna- 
tion are that it “‘ has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people.” If we find a Protestant 
speaking in this way it should make us try to realise 
why grave men outside the Protestant churches have 
not shared in the Wittenberg worship—why the 
name of neither Luther nor Calvin appears in Comte’s 
Calendar of Great Men, and why to Newman the 
Reformation was not a blessing but a terrible catas- 
trophe. It cannot altogether be due to Positivist 
and Catholic bias. 

It would require not a brief article, but a thick 
volume, to discuss the question how far the world 
is better for the Protestant revolt. We have no 
thought of doing more than suggesting what a 





very difficult question it is. Let us put a parallel 
case. Few of us, however ardent our love of 
liberty, would think of describing the French 
Revolution with that unqualified admiration which 
its defenders used to feel. We have been forced to 
recognise that it had many evil as well as many good 
results, and we cannot help entertaining the thought 
that a disruption less violent might, though more 
slowly, have accomplished its purpose. Does not the 
Reformation raise questions of a similar kind? Is 
it not an event whose results are even more difficult 
to judge, inasmuch as it has affected human life at a 
greater variety of points and for a far greater length 
of time, and as many of the results claimed for it can 
be attributed to other causes, such as the invention of 
printing, which began to operate at the same time? 
We are too ready to close the whole matter with 
a picture of the degraded state of the Church 
before the Reformation, when, as Newman allows, 
“the Papal chair was filled by men who gave 
themselves up to luxury, security, and a Pagan 
kind of Christianity,” and to assume that no other 
remedy could have been found than a separation 
which has now lasted for four centuries, and 
which shows no signs of ending in reunion. 
Liberty was worth securing, almost at any price. 
But he would be a bold man who, remembering the 
terrible history of Calvinism, would say that Pro- 
testantism has always been on the side of liberty. 
There is a tyranny of creed and doctrine not less 
degrading and paralysing than the tyranny of persons, 
and towards that tyranny Protestants of excessive 
zeal have often been tending. The common sense of 
most has saved us in the end. But it would be vain 
to deny that the influence of such zealots, warring 
against every form of human pleasure, turning their 
religion into a ghastly form of fatalism, quick to 
treat independence as mere waywardness and 
rebellion, and claiming for the metaphysical pro- 
positions of their creed the dignity and certainty of 
divine ordinances, has been an influence for evil and 
not for good. “There is no coercion in matters of 
religion,’ said the German Emperor; and he 
claimed for Protestantism the attainment of this 


| state of freedom. But we have seen lately 


in the City of London, at the heart of the 
most Protestant country in the world, that there 
is coercion in matters of religion, and that we 
have men among us to whom Protestantism 
has not taught the first elements of toleration. 
Look again at the question from Cobbett’s point 
of view, leaving aside considerations of doctrine, 
and asking ourselves which of the two religions 
has been most active in their supreme duty of 
defending the poor and the oppressed. Here also 
would he not be a bold man who, comparing the 
labours of the Roman Catholic priest in Ireland with 
those of the Protestant priest in England, would say 
that the poor have found the Reformation wholly 
blessed ? 

We need not say how much can be urged on 
the other side. A good many years ago M. de 
Laveleye, who as a Belgian and a man of quiet mind 
was peculiarly well fitted toinvestigate the question, 
wrote an interesting essay, which Mr. Gladstone in- 
troduced to English readers, on “ Protestantism and 
Catholicism in their bearing upon the Liberty and 
Prosperity of Nations.” His conclusion, based 
on a comparison of the state of Protestant and 
Catholic countries, was unqualified that Pro- 
testantism is more favourable than Catholicism to 
the development of nations. He attributed the 
fact to various causes. Protestants have been more 
zealous in the diffusion of education ; the moral level 
is higher among Protestant than among Catholic 
peoples ; Protestantism has favoured the growth of 
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free institutions—a circumstance, by the way, which 
the German Emperor judiciously omitted to note as 
one of the fruits of the Reformation. Perhaps 
M. de Laveleye decided the matter on an insufficient 
survey. But within its limits the case which he 
made out was very strong. At least in the sphere 
of conduct, covering seventy-five per cent. of human 
life according to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s measurement, 
he justified the pride of the Protestant. Yet it 
should be a chastened pride. Not till we have 
reckoned up the vast amount of human misery which 
can be traced to religious division can we know how 
great a price we have paid for the blessings of the 
Reformation. And the stoutest of Protestants need 
not hesitate to admit that the needs of man are not 
satisfied by placing books in his hands and making 
him religiously and politically free, and that if the 
straitest of the sects of Protestantism could have 
had their way human life would have been filled with 
gloom. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
fFFN\HE most startling events since our last issue 

have been the work of Nature, not of man. 
The great fire which laid the business quarter of 
Milwaukee in ashes on the evening of Friday week 
did damage to the extent of upwards of five million 
dollars, and rendered three thousand persons home- 
less. The gales which brought about the terrible 
shipwreck of the Roumania off the Portuguese coast 
on the Friday evening were followed by even worse 
weather all over the South of France on Sunday and 
Monday, which laid large tracts of country under 
water, interrupted railway communication, and en- 
dangered the steamships approaching Bordeaux and 
Marseilles. Against these disasters we have to set 
the fact that Hamburg was officially declared to 
be free from cholera on Tuesday: there has not 
been a single fresh case since in any part of the 
German Empire: and though the disease lingers at 
Buda-Pesth and in Galicia and Holland, its visits 
seem practically at an end. 

In political history the week has been singularly 
uneventful. There have been two State com- 
memorations. The silver wedding of the King 
and Queen of Greece has been the occasion of a 
spontaneous and enthusiastic popular demonstration 
in their honour on the part of the Athenian popu- 
lace. The Reformation in Germany was celebrated 
on Monday by the reconsecration of the Schloss- 
kirche at Wittenberg, which has been restored as 
a memorial, and by a great historical procession. 
The Emperor and Empress, the Duke of York, and 
representatives of various European Protestant 
Powers were present. The Emperor's speech on 
the occasion, a vindication of liberty of conscience, 
and an earnest defence of the Protestant faith, has 
given general satisfaction owing rather to its sup- 
posed bearing on an ecclesiastical controversy in pro- 
gress inGermany than to the excellent sentiments con- 
tained in it. A third commemoration is on a wholly 
different plane. All Souls’ Day, which preserves 
memories of a religion indefinitely older than Chris- 
tianity, and of which the celebration is kept up, in 
Catholic countries, by multitudes who have aban- 
doned all other traces of Catholicism, was celebrated 
in Vienna by some 200,000 visitors to the cemeteries ; 
while in Paris, despite torrents of rain, the number 
was not far short of a quarter of a million. 

In France attention has been almost entirely 
occupied by the Carmaux strike, which at last has 
definitely come to an end. Work was resumed on 
Thursday and the troops withdrawn. On Thursday 
week M. Loubet’s award had been rejected, and the 
strike was to continue until the pardon of the miners 
convicted of riot. On Friday the Ministry decided pro- 
visionally to pardon them. On Monday MM. Clemen- 
ceau, Millerand, and Pelletan, who had criticised the 
award very unfavourably as soon as it was published, 








went down to Carmaux and conferred in extreme 
secrecy with the Strike Committee. In the result it 
was decided to resume work last Thursday, on the 
understanding that the miners now in prison are to be 
pardoned and reinstated ; or, if not reinstated, they 
will be provided for by M. Clemenceau and _ his 
friends or otherwise (/.e., by a Moderate Republican 
Deputy who owns a mine in the Pas de Calais). The 
resumption has been treated by the 7’: ps and other 
Moderate Republican papers as due to a sudden volte- 
face on the part of M. Clemenceau and his allies. M. 
Reinach, with whom he has been exchanging sharp 
words in the Press, says (in effect) that M. Clemen- 
ceau's better nature overcame the demagogue in him. 
M. Camille Pelletan has defended M. Clemenceau’s 
action by showing that the miners rejected the 
award an hour and a half before M. Ciemenceau’s 
criticisms arrived; and that their change of attitude 
followed on the concession made by the Ministry, 
under pressure of public opinion. So the case stands. 
According to the Radical Press, the event is a victory 
for justice and universal suffrage. It is clear, at any 
rate, that it has emphasised the division between the 
bulk of the Republicans and the Radical section. 

Colonel Dodds is advancing on Abomey, the capital 
of Dahomey. He was in serious difficulties for a fort- 
night, owing to the desertion through panic of all the 
porters accompanying his force—i.c., his sole means 
of transport: but their places were supplied, and 
he has attacked and taken the lines of Kato and 
two forts. 

The Belgian Constituent Assembly reopens on 
Tuesday. Very little has been really accomplished 
by either of the Revision Committees. The Com- 
mittee of the Chamber, however, has followed that of 
the Senate in rejecting “the representation of in- 
terests” in the latter body, and also universal 
suffrage, adopting the household suffrage proposed 
by the Government. Still the chances of uni- 
versal suffrage are not hopeless. It has supporters 
among the Clericals: and if the rival scheme should 
not obtain the two-thirds majority requisite, the 
Government may find it desirable to bid for Liberal 
votes to carry the “Royal referendum” which is 
earnestly desired by the King and as earnestly 
deprecated by a section of their own supporters. 

_ The new German Army Bill continues to be the 
principal subject of discussion in the German Press. 
The National Liberal organs indeed deprecate popular 
agitation, and the language of the Catholic Press is 
very cautious. The opposition of the latter party is 
not believed likely to be persistent, though some of 
its organs deprecate all bargaining with the Chan- 
cellor for concessions. The National Liberal party 
of Wiirtemberg held a meeting on Sunday, at which 
strong opinions were expressed against any increase 
of taxation, though the majority thought that the 
time was not as yet ripe for discussion. Prince 
Bismarck in an interview has again strongly attacked 
the policy of the Government, in making concessions 
to the Catholics and in negotiating with the Poles to 
the possible disquiet of the Czar. Germany, he said, is 
not concerned with a Russian occupation of Con- 
stantinople. He will not appear (he added) in the 
Reichstag, because Ministers are a mere screen, and a 
transparent one, for the Emperor, who cannot well 
be directly attacked by his former Chancellor. In 
another interview, speaking to the leader of the 
National-Liberals of Saxony, he has emphatically 
condemned the Military Bill as utterly unnecessary, 
declaring that for the next three years at least war 
is impossible, and that it will be impracticable to 
raise the money required by the scheme. He will 
only appear in the Reichstag, he says, “in the last 
extremity.’ Headded many personal reminiscences, 


and violently attacked the Poles and the Jews. As 
to the capacity of the German people for bearing 
the increased taxation proposed, it is remarked by 
the Frankfurter Zeitung that the enormous majority 
of Prussian heads of families have incomes of less 
than £45 sterling a year, and that during the last 
half-year there has been a decline of about £2,700 
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sterling in the receipts from the tax on tobacco, 
£13,000 in those from the tax on salt, and £87,000 
in those from the tax on sugar throughout the 
Empire. 

The Austrian Reichsrath meets at the end of this 
week to deal with the Budget Estimates; but in 
view of the Reichenberg incident, on which we com- 
mented last week, and of the incessant activity of 
the Young Czechs, its progress in so doing cannot be 
rapid. The Reichenberg incident has been capped 
by the action just taken by the Vienna Municipal 
Council in forbidding a pan-Germanic Gymnastic 
Society to adopt the German colours as its own. 
An anti-Semitic meeting at Vienna, at which Herr 
Stoecker, the redoubtable Court chaplain at Berlin, 
was to have spoken, was prohibited early this week, 
nominally for fear of cholera. No doubt it would 
also have had a German-Nationalist character. The 
Government meanwhile has created 21 new peers, 
of whom no less than 12 belong to the German 
Liberal party. 

The Hungarian Ministerial crisis is adjourned, 
but the Chambers open on Thursday, and exciting 
debates may be expected at once. The Emperor 
objects to the proposed introduction of civil marriage 
ia all cases; the Church is determined to defend its 
privileges; and Count Szapary’s position is very 
insecure. He has been in conference with ' the 
Emperor, but has not communicated the result to 
his colleagues or the party, whence fresh dis- 
content. 

The Italian elections take place on Sunday, but 
there is a marked uniformity about most of the 
numerous speeches of the week. The only group 
with a policy, the Extreme Left—whose principles 
are somewhat akin to the much-abused “ Man- 
chester School” of former days in England—has 
been weakened by defections, and the portion that 
has kept its faith is only expected to return about 
thirty members. The seceders will muster nearly as 
strong in the new House. On the other hand, the 
seat of General Pelloux, the War Minister, is said 
to be in some danger at Leghorn. Signor Crispi has 
postponed his address to his constituents at Palermo 
till after the election. Signor Giolitti delivered a 
great speech at a banquet in Rome on Thursday 
evening—at which, be it noted, the wines were all 
Italian, including the champagne. He said nothing 
new on the financial situation or on foreign policy, 
but condemned extreme Protectionism, and suggested 
social questions as the probable foundation of party 
divisions in the future. 

A threatened printers’ strike at Milan has been 
averted by a reference to arbitration. 

The Swiss Federal Council has made an attempt 
to procure a retrial of the Mont Blane collision case, 
but the cantonal authorities have reported ad- 
versely. The acquittal of the prisoners excited 
great surprise, and the verdict of the jury is very 
adversely criticised. 

We refer elsewhere to the Presidential contest 
in the United States. The revolution in Santiago 
del Estero (Argentina) is over. 








LE CARON’S (REPUBLISHED) STORY. 


—-oo—. 


Il. 


E CARON’S worth as a spy is set at the highest 
Bd possible valuation by himself. This is what 
might be expected. The Times, too, lauds him as 
eloquently and praises his book as loudly as ——— the 
Pigott letters were boomed and appraised as the 
clearest and most indisputable evidence until their 
author confessed his forgery. Tested by facts, the 
twenty-five years’ record of spying for information 
among Irish-American movements does not appear 
to have resulted in the giving of much more real 
assistance to the Home Office than the forged letters 
rendered to the Times. Le Caron himself admits 





that the Fenian Brotherhood in America was not a 
secret movement, and I have shown elsewhere that 
the various Canadian “invasion” projects were duly 
discussed in the Irish-American Press before leading 
to the inevitable exposure and failure. But in matters 
revolutionary which were presumably secret no 
effective information seems to have been given to 
the Government by this self-lauded agent until after 
the event. Take, for instance, the rescue of the 
Fenian military prisoners from Freemantle. For 
at least a year before the rescue expedition set 
out from New Bedford the whole project had 
been discussed in the camps of the Clan-na- 
Gael. Money to defray expenses was collected 
in the usual manner. In fact, news of the contem- 
plated coup came to this side of the water, and it 
required a rumour of a rival expedition to get back 
to America to quicken the preparations which had 
been going on for over a twelvemonth, and cause the 
Catalpa to spread her sails and make for the 
Southern seas. And, as Le Caron relates (p. 72), 
“the proposal, first mooted in uncertainty, was taken 
up with great enthusiasm, and carried to a most 
successful conclusion.”” But where was the matchless 
and all-knowing Spy during the eighteen months 
which elapsed from the mooting of the project to its 
daring achievement? In fact, the version which he 
gives of the expedition is borrowed from the printed 
history which appeared in the Irish World and Boston 
Pilot in 1876; and, tell it not to the Times, nor 
whisper it to Mr. Anderson, contains the fictitious 
name purposely given in the published account to 
one of the men sent out by the Supreme Council, 
showing that Le Caron’s “information” about the 
whole business is that which he, in common with 
the whole public, possessed—after the event. 

Take the more recent and far more sensational 
dynamite plots as instances of the same ignorance. 
Le Caron would have his readers believe that he 
knew everything and everybody connected with 
these desperate undertakings, and that it was he 
who, by timely warning to the Home Office, averted 
actual loss of life and damage to public buildings. 
This is simple boasting, and nothing else. According 
to his statements there have been three dynamite 
expeditions sent from America to Great Britain, with 
which three different names, have been respectively 
associated—Lomasney, Gallagher, and Millen. The 


~Lomasney plot was that with which Le Caron claims 


in his book to have been best acquainted. He 
asserts that he knew Lomasney, met him at meet- 
ings, conversed with him, and was on intimate rela- 
tions with him up to his departure, as alleged, for the 
campaign to England. The explosions attributed by 
Le Caron to the Lomasney group were those of the 
Local Government Board Office, Scotland Yard, the 
Victoria Railway Station parcels office, and the 
attempt on London Bridge. But not a soul has ever 
been arrested in connection with either or all of 
these crimes. They were carried out in broad day- 
light in London, and, with the exception of the 
attempts upon the House of Commons and the 
Tower, these outrages were the only effective results 
of the whole dynamite policy—results disastrous 
enough in other ways and most injurious to the Irish 
cause, but fortunately unattended by any loss of life. 
Where was Le Caron’s “invaluable information” 
while these deeds were being done under the very 
nose of his chief, Mr. Anderson? The arrests which 
were made in connection with the second dynamite 
group were effected through the agency of “ Red 
Jim” McDermott and Lynch, alias Norman, both of 
whom came from New York at the same time 
with Gallagher and his companions and practically 
handed over their victims to Scotland Yard. In this 
instance it was the agents provocateurs, and not the 
modest “ Major’’ who put the police on the scent and 
frustrated the design—if one really existed—of blow- 
ing up more buildings. Then as regards the third 
group. called by Le Caron the “Jubilee plot ’—the 
documents which were read by Mr. T. Harrington, 
M.P., during the debate in the House of Commons on 
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the Report of the Special Commission established 
the fact that one of this group was in the confidence 
and pay of the British Consul in New York, and had 
offered to join Le Caron as a witness for the Times. 
The 1,200 Le Caron reports sent to Mr. Anderson in 
twenty-five years represent a fair amount of labour, 
no doubt discounted, however, by that ugly ad- 


mission about “ scissors and paste "—but, as the 
Americans would say, these despatches did not 
appear to “ materialise” in any very effective 
service. 


The production of batch after batch of these 
documents for the use of the Times at the Special 
Commission was deemed for a time to be a big hit. 
Gradually, however, the true nature and value of 
“the secret circulars,” with their idiotic ritual and 
childish attempts at cypher, began to make them- 
selves felt, and the “ revelations ” were looked upon as 
being of the tamest and most commonplace character. 
They failed completely to influence the minds or 
decisions of the Commission, and the particular 
charges in * Parnellism and Crime” which Le Caron 
was expected to substantiate were dismissed as 
resting upon allegation alone. One great service, 
however, was rendered by Le Caron in this connec- 
tion, and I willingly give him due credit for it. A 
witty counsel employed in the case was heard to 
say, after listening to the last of the “ V.C. docu- 
ments,” “The Clan-na-Gael, as depicted in these 
ridiculous reports, spent half their time in writing 
silly circulars, and wasted the other half in tearing 
them up.” No body or organisation could outlive 
the ridicule created by the ea:posé of a “secret con- 
spiracy”’ which carefully printed its transactions in 
circular form and then sent them through the post 
office as an additional precaution against privacy, 
protected by a “cypher” based upon the intelli- 
gent action of the ostrich in hiding itself from 
its enemies by poking its head into a heap of sand. 
Truly is Le Caron’s name associated with the killing 
of the Clan-na-Gael; but it was ridicule did the 
trick, not the cx post facto informations of the 
Scissors-and-paste-pot Spy. 

Innumerable instances could be given from this 
volume of the fabricated nature of the statements 
with which he credits men whose names he brought 
before the Commission as fellow-members with him 
of the Clan-na-Gael. At page 185 he inserts a letter 
which he attributes to John Devoy as part of the ex- 
ploded sealed-packet-cum-£20,000-insurrection busi- 
ness. The final sentence of this letter reads: “ It is 
not their action in Ireland, but the action they allow 
their friends to take in their name here. There is 
little difference of opinion about the essential point, 
but we cannot tolerate the kind of thing begun in 
Buffalo.” This is supposed to have been written in 
New Haven, Connecticut. At page 186 Le Caron 
takes us to Chicago and makes Alexander Sullivan 
talk as follows on the same matter: “ Our quarrel is 
not with their action in Ireland, but with the action 
they allow their friends here to take in their name. 
I know there is but little difference about essential 
points, but we cannot tolerate the kind of thing 
begun in Buffalo.” This, to say the least, is not 
artistic. To make two men a thousand miles apart 
—men as distinct from each other in temperament 
and education as any two men could possibly be— 
speak in identical words and phrases on any subject 
is but a clumsy rendering of an obvious and impu- 
dent invention. ; 

Malignity, too, enters into the Spy’s purpose in 
this volume. At page 201 he puts the following 
atrocious sentiments into the mouth of Mr. Powderly, 
the well-known General Master-Workman of the 
Knights of Labour: “ The killing of English robbers 
and tyrants in lreland, and the destruction by any 
and all means of their capital and resources which 
enable them to carry on their robberies, is not a 
needless act. Hence I am in favour of the torch for 
their cities and the knife for their tyrants until 
they agree to let Ireland severely alone. London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester in ashes may bring them 





to view it in another light.” There was not a word 
of this monstrous accusation given by Le Caron in 
his evidence before the Commission. He merely 
mentioned that Mr. T. V. Powderly had been a 
member of the Clan-na-Gael, and was present at a 
convention of that body in Chicago in 1881. The 
Spy’s motive in concocting this villainous speech is 
one of revenge for the publication by Mr. Powderly 
of a letter in the American press during the Times 
Commission, in which he recalled the fact of a person 
signing himself Le Caron having once written to him 
offering to blow up portions of the Missouri Pacific 
Railway, during a strike, if the head of the Knights 
of Labour would consent to such a policy. Enough 
is known of Mr. T. V. Powderly, even on this side of 
the Atlantic, to make it unnecessary on my part to 
defend him from Le Caron’s malignant and baseless 
imputations. 

That the man who preached dynamite when 
among the Clan-na-Gael, to further his own pur- 
poses, should now hold up his former associates as 
low, brutal, and drunken characters for similar ends, 
is matter of no surprise. It earns the praise of the 
Times, and it will please the political palate of those 
to whom Le Caron has now to look for appreciation 
and support. But the picture which he gives of the 
“ Eighty-one Convention” (pages 194—203) is quite 
too clever by half. If the “ whisky bottle” was the 
characteristic feature of the gathering, as the author 
would have his readers believe; there could have 
been no danger to any cause or country in the oaths 
or designs of intoxicated revolutionists. There is 
not in the whole category of depraved human 
nature a more disgusting object than a drunken 
“patriot.” If, as Le Caron declares, the members of 
this “ Eighty-one Convention,” comprised “ lawyers, 
doctors, judges, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, 
and working men, all reduced to the level of the 
whisky bottle,” what becomes of the other picture 
—the daring and dangerous Clan-na-Gael, the deter- 
mined conspirators, the desperate dynamitards— 
drawn for the Times case before the Commission? 
Is the boasted twenty-five years’ labour in the 
Secret Service to be reduced to a record of the plots 
and plannings of men besotted with drink ? 

The fatal weakness of Le Caron’s testimony for 
the Times, when he was before the Special Com- 
mission, was where he failed to produce a single 
scrap of evidence, of written or printed documents, 
to substantiate the Parnellism and Crime charge of 
an “understanding” between the Clan-na-Gael and 
the Irish party. He was full of assertions, but 
absolutely destitute of facts with which to support 
them. Here is what he had to admit, as taken from 
the official record of his evidence (vol. 5, p. 71) :— 

“45,216 (Sir Charles Russell). Is there any 
circular or communication from the V.C. to 
the Senior Guardians that has come to your 
knowledge in which there is, directly or indirectly, 
any reference made to the so-called alliance 
or understanding? Le Caron: Never one.” i 
admission was bad for the Times. But Le Caron has 
pulled himself together in his book, and here is what 
he now says, on reflection, when not on oath: 
“ What, however, was perhaps the most important 
proceeding of all at this Convention of the Revolu- 
tionists was the passing of the following resolu- 
tion :— 

“* Resolved :—That wefmaintain the same relations 
in the future to open societies, working for the same 
purpose as ourselves, that we have in the past.’ 

“If further proof were wanted beyond that already 
given of the ‘understanding’ which existed between 
the open and secret organisations, it could not be 
supplied in a more emphatic manner than this.” 
(p. 150.) This “resolution,” which, like the atrocious 
“speech” attributed to Mr. Powderly, had no exist- 
ence when Le Caron was before Judge Hannen, is 
now put forth in connection with “ the official report 
of the Secret Convention which reached me” (p. 249) 
with the object of improving for Unionist purposes 
the case which he failed to make out for the Times. 
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It is altogether too thin. In like spirit and method 
he goes into a history of the case against John Daly 
—the case as published in the press—and describes 
him as “the most daring and desperate criminal of 
them all.” At the Special Commission he referred 
to the same man as “ Daly of Castlebar,” showing 
that he was absolutely ignorant of the personality 
of the unfortunate individual whom he now describes 
as above, with the obvious purpose of helping to 
prevent an appeal for his release being granted. 
There is, however, this fact known to the public 
about Daly’s case: that the chief of the Birming- 
ham police told Alderman Manton of that city that 
the bombs found upon Daly were, according to his 
(Mr. Farndale’s) information, given to him by agents 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

One of Le Caron’s palpable inventions is where he 
asserts that one of numerous alleged plans and plots 
of the Clan-na-Gael was “the murder of the Queen.” 
I venture to say that there is not, outside of the pale 
of lunacy, within the whole Irish or any other race a 
man or men who ever thought or planned the com- 
mission of a crime so superlatively wanton and wicked 
as this. Needless to say there was no mention of any 
such plot at the Special Commission. He also attempts 
to bring home to the Clan-na-Gael the cowardly 
murder of Dr. Cronin of Chicago. The result of 
the trial disproves the allegation. Beggs, who was 
the S.G. of Camp 20, which concerned itself in the 
charges against Dr. Cronin, was arrested and placed 
on trial for complicity in the crime which created 
such widespread indignation. He was acquitted, 
and, with his established innocence, the Clan-na-Gael, 
of which he was an officer, was also freed from the 
charge of complicity. That the actual murderers were 
members of the organisation is probable; that the 
murder itself was instigated by quarrels within the 
organisation is also not unlikely; but the fact remains 
that, despite the most thorough and searching in- 
vestigation on the part of the State of Illinois and 
all engaged in the prosecution, there was no proof 
adduced to connect the Clan-na-Gael, as an organisa- 
tion, with what was unquestionably one of the 
foulest murders which has darkened the annals of 
the last twenty years. Le Caron is good enough to 
quote from a speech of one of my bitterest enemies 
a statement that I have been “in alliance with the 
men who instigated the murder of Dr. Cronin.” 
The “alliance” referred to consisted in a public 
declaration of mine at the time that, in my belief, 
a certain prominent Irishman in Chicago had no 
part whatever, directly or indirectly, in the com- 
mission of so diabolical a deed. The subsequent 
action of the State in releasing this gentleman 
from custody, without even placing him on trial, 
justified my opinion. But I admit that some 
expressions of mine made use of in the inter- 
view in question—expressions founded upon words 
used by Le Caron in his evidence before the Com- 
mission—may have given just cause for offence 
to Dr. Cronin’s friends. It has been said by 
them that I accused Dr. Cronin of having been 
an informer. I made no such allegation; I could 
not possibly have meant any such thing, as I had 
never heard of him in my life until after the 
murder in Chicago gave a melancholy prominence 
to his name. Whether I ever met him among 
the thousands of people addressed by me in Ogden 
Grove on two or three occasions I cannot deter- 
mine. But I could not, from my previous ignorance 
of his very existence, charge him with treachery 
to an organisation of which I could not possibly 
know him to be a member. I am satisfied, from 
what is said of his personal character by those who 
knew him intimately, that he had done nothing 
whatever to deserve being made the victim of a 
villainous plot which, in compassing a murder of the 
most cold-blooded and revolting character, has 
marked the very name of secret conspiracy in America 
with an indelible stain. 

The purpose of Le Caron’s book, apart from the 
trumpeting of his own qualities and questionable 





achievements, is kindred to that which the Times 
attempted to carry out against the Irish cause in 
the “Parnellism and Crime” conspiracy. It is an 
effort to fasten upon Irish leaders a sympathy 
towards and complicity in political crime as a means 
of gaining national self-government. There is no 
cause of modern times with which there has been 
less of actual political crime associated than that of 
Ireland. England herself has not been free from 
the stigma of political crime. In the troubled 
period of the seventeenth century political murder 
and accusations of murder were constantly recurring 
features of the situation. Mr. Gardiner, the historian, 
says there was no horror evinced among the Puritans 
of the period at the assassination of Buckingham by 
Felton. The fathers of the present generation of 
Englishmen have seen the public executioner holding 
up the heads of English conspirators who were exe- 
cuted on Tower Hill for no less a crime than plotting 
the wholesale murder of an English Ministry. Thistle- 
wood found other Englishmen, inflamed like himself 
at the conduct of reactionary Governments, willing 
to join the Cato Street Conspiracy to compass the 
murder of the whole Cabinet about to banquet at 
Lord Harrowby’s. Political crime is no doubt a 
deplorable means to any end deemed to be right or 
beneficial to a country or cause; but history shows 
that it has sprung up only too readily in the rank 
soil of human passion under the generating influence 
of unjust and unpopular government, and those who, 
for the purpose of defaming political opponents, 
fling about charges of sympathy with such crime 
incur the blame of tending to make popular and 
respectable the very deeds and excesses which they 
affect to deplore. The Times, which moralises with 
such an unctuous spirit over Le Caron’s story, and, 
with a cool obliviousness of Pigott’s forged letters, 
attempts again to stab Irish leaders in the back 
with poisoned insinuations, forgets the case of a 
certain Simon Bernard who was tried in London in 
April, 1858, for complicity in the Orsini plot to 
assassinate the Emperor of the French, and about 
whose acquittal the same T'imes wrote as follows :— 


“With the resolute stubbornness of the English middle classes, 
the jury, like the audience in Court, refused to look at Bernard as a 
murderer, They saw in him, even if the evidence were complete, only @ 
conspirator against a despotic ruler, who had himself seized a throne 


by craft and violence, and against whom craft and violence, if not 
justifiable, were at least not to be classed with the guilt of the common 
murderer. Why, then, should Bernard, even if guilty, be judged by 


’ 


the severe rules of English morality ?’ 


And I have no doubt but that hundreds of Times 
readers and Le Caron admirers who credit all that is 
said or insinuated in this book against Irish- 
American enemies of England will rail against the 
United States Government for having harboured 
such foes. They will conveniently forget that they 
are among those millions of Englishmen who have 
honoured and still worship the name and fame of 
the writer of the following letter :— 
“Carrera, 6th March, 1880. 

“ My Dean Pyat,—You still remain the popular hero of the barri- 
cades of Paris. I thank you heartily for your kind letter, although 
I may have reason to be angry with you on account of your long 
silence. Hartmann is a brave young fellow, deserving the yesteem 
and gratitude of all honourable men. Neither Minister Freycinet 
nor President Grévy can, as honourable Republicans, possibly tarnish 
their names by giving up a political exile. That would be worthy 
only of the hyena of Versailles. Political assassination is the sacred 
means for preparing the Revolution. Sovereigns, of course, call the 
friends of the people murderers, All genuine Republicans like 
Agesilaus, Pietri, Orsini, Pianori, Monti, and Tonetti were, no doubt, 
for their times, assassins. To-day they are martyrs who deserve the 
admiration of the people. Hodel, Nobiling, Moucassi, Passavante, 
Solovieff, Olero, and Hartmann are the forerunners of the Govern- 
ment of the future. The murderer is the priest who is expelled from 
the community, who suppressed: progress by help of the stake, and 
now kilis conscience by means of lying. This priest must be banished 
to Siberia, not the companions of Hartmann, A hearty shake of the 
hand, and salutation to Vallés. —Yours, “ GARTBALDI,” 


MICHAEL DAVITT. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF IRELAND.—IL. 

OW is a Democratic Government to get quit of 

the military tenure on which England holds, 
and from the date of the “curse of Cromwell” has 
held, the ironically designated “Sister Island?” 
That is the political or Home Rule problem which 
in the next Session of Parliament will be advanced 
a stage towards solution, though not without a world 
of clamour and many shrill voices lifted in thanks- 
giving that there is still a House of Lords. But the 
Lords have always, though “ crying they would ne’er 
consent, consented.” Behind them, however, stands 
the dense array of landlordism which sums up the 
social problem—far more complicated and difficult 
than that of setting up a Parliament in College 
Green. In all these British countries it is so. And 
how much more in Ireland? The landlord is a sur- 
vival, in its worst shape, of a system that, when it 
was alive and stood on its own feet, had a certain 
efficiency —call it Feudalism, or whatever you please. 
Now, when the rights of private property in land, if we 
may judge by Mr. Wynans, have simply no limits, and 
definite duties no longer attach to them—when rent is 
a tax,and the landlord an irresponsible tax-gatherer— 
the good of the system is completely overbalanced by 
its evil. Irish landlordism, in particular, has broken 
down on all sides. It is Feudalismruntoseed. Thegood 
absentees have impoverished their country, the bad 
have plundered it. And those who stayed at home 
have made no provision against the evil day which 
is now upon them. What they had they spent 
freely, and, as they would now admit, foolishly. But 
neither the residents nor the absentees understood 
that they were the guardians of prosperity and 
progress in the land which was given over to 
them. They have failed more ignominiously than 
any class of men in Europe in doing their duty. By 
temperament and tradition the Irish, like the French, 
are not democratic. Yet in Lreland, as in France, 
the revolution has begun by assailing the landed 
aristocracy. And, horrible as are the incidents of 
every Jacquerie, we may rest assured that the 
peasants do not break out into such barbarities until 
the born makers of civilisation have abdicated their 
office, and the shepherds shear their flocks but 
decline to feed them. It may be a misfortune that 
the Democracy must really go on without these 
heaven-appointed guides. But how have the guides 
been demeaning themselves in the day of their 
power? Not wisely, one would say. 

For instance. A visible and portentous drawback 
to Irish civilisation has been the typical Irish “ cabin,” 
which at no time was a fit habitation for human 
beings, although, to the world’s amazement, it did 
not, and does not, prevent the average of Irish 
morality from rising to a remarkable height. At 
last the cabin has begun to give way to the 
cottage. Driving about the country we now pass 
many a decent, roomy, and not uncomfortable- 
looking abode, though the windows are still too 
small, and flowers seldom or never adorn them. To 
whom is this change—the greatest and happiest that 
has come about since the Famine—to be set down? 
To the landlords? With some few exceptions 
we must answer, not to the landlords, but to men 
like Dr. Tanner, who have wrung the necessary 
leave from the Westminster Parliament. The land- 
lords could at any time, by judicious representa- 
tion, have turned the Relief Funds to this humane 
and civilising enterprise: the money was there, 
the men waiting to be employed, and the cottages 
clamouring to be built. But eviction was more to 
their taste, and pulling down the roof, wretched as 
it was, with no mind to put on a better. An infinite 
deal of useless and superfluous work was done in the 
Famine years. This essential piece of work was not 
done ; nor, had the landlords been left to themselves, 
ever would have been done. And now the public 
authorities are doing it, to the unspeakable advantage 
of the working class, and the credit of Ireland, which 
will at length be delivered from what was a blemish 











and an eyesore, as well as a formidable hindrance to 
the training of her people in better ways. 
Everywhere, as one travels about the land, one 
comes upon ruins—ruined castles, dating perhaps 
from Roderick O'Connor, King of Connaught; ruined 
abbeys, cloisters, and convents, from the time of the 
Reformation; and, far the most pathetic of all, 
ruined cottages—doorless, roofless, and windowless, 
which not long since were dwelt in by happy 
human creatures. It is a melancholy sight. Curi- 
ously enough, your landlord does not seem to 
mind these evidences of a desolation which his own 
hands have too often wrought, and which is eating 
into the heart of his people. He wonders even that 
anyone should pause over them, or be affected at the 
dreary tokens of plague and hunger which darken 
with their shadow the most exquisite scenery. 
Much of the region traversed by railways in Ireland 
is a great lone land, given up to bog or to pasture, with 
here and there a few poor houses called a town, and 
the unbroken stillness of the desert all around. 
The bog, an immense waste, represents again and 
again the deliberate crime of a spendthrift landlord, 
who has cut down reaches of forest and spent the 
proceeds, not in civilising his tenants. A _ well- 
known economist, Mr. C. S. Devas, remarks with 
perfect justice on the “unwooding of Ireland, 
notably in the seventeenth century, whereby seven 
million acres of her surface have been converted into 
naked rock or peat morass; an ‘Irish bog’ being as 


much man’s doing as London Bridge.” Seven 
million acres! A third of the whole country! Such 


was the view taken by the landlord class of its 
rights and responsibilities towards the very soil 
it impudently called its own, when it had beaten 
down the “savages” and “naked knaves” from 
whom it tore the forests only that it might make 
merchandise of them! 

But to come back to the ruins. Among them, 
the beautiful and stately churches, now lying open 
to the sky, bear witness of the most anmistakable 
sort that there did live at the Reformation, and 
even afterwards, a body of men in Ireland who 
would have trained their people in learning as well 
as in piety, and in all the arts of peace, had they not 
been driven out by fire and sword and their 
sanctuaries laid waste. That they were Roman 
Catholics can hardly be imputed to them as a fault. 
What else could they have been? When, however, 
desolation fell upon them, the new race entered, of 
tyrannous proselytisers, who hated, and could never 
understand, the character of the people they were 
dealing with, and who, as Burke told their de- 
scendants, exercised upon them “daily and hourly, 
an insulting and vexatious superiority.” How was 
it possible that with “alienation on one side, and 
pride and insolence on the other,” a sense of the 
common interest should grow up? It never has 
grown up. To this day the two nations in Ireland 
live aloof from one another, almost as if they were 
two species. There is deep and sordid poverty 
up to the gates of the landlord's demesne; and when 
you have passed them, a profusion and a luxury 
which seem to have sprung out of the ground as 
by enchantment. The contrasts which might be 
seen on our great English estates before land- 
owners took to building decent cottages for their 
tenants were never more striking than those 
now to be met with in Munster and Connaught 
—here, cabins huddled together in forlorn squalor ; 
and there, palaces of cut stone with their lovely 
lawns about them, and all manner of precious 
things making them glorious within. It is true 
that of late years ready money has not been 
plentiful in these charming abodes. The marbles, 
pictures, and costly heirlooms are now something of 
a dead-weight or even a millstone round the neck of 
the master, who feels imprisoned in his own chAteau, 
and can neither go with decency nor stay with com- 
fort. The waters of the deluge are rising on all 
sides of him. But who is to blame if so many Irish 


industries have gone to extinction, and there is no 
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reserve in the land when the harvest fails, and the 
whole economics of the country are a miserable 
living from hand to mouth? Latifundia perdidere 
Italiam, said Pliny ; and landlordism trafficking on 
the “unlimited rights of private property,” selling 
itself to English interests at the Union, and wasting 
its revenues in foolish riot and vulgar profusion, 
as ignorant of its own past as it was careless 
of the future, must be held responsible for a con- 
dition of things which it has either created or made 
no attempt to provide against. The evil balance of 
luxury in one scale and poverty in the other might 
have been studied any day these hundred years 
across St. George’s Channel. It was always clear in 
equity, that if a country produces only so much, that 
which it does produce should be divided according 
to the measure of necessaries first and luxuries 
after. The Irish system has been the exact con- 
trary. The highest competition rents, spent very 
largely in countries where they had not been pro- 
duced—in London, and not at Lismore; no technical 
or industrial training; periodical famines; futile relief 
works ; insecure tenures ; confiscation of the tenant’s 
improvements; thrift and a decent appearance 
utterly discouraged by the automatic screw of rack- 
renting ; the horror of never-ending evictions ; and a 
brainless, improvident, frivolous, and essentially 
alien landlord class, by no means educated up to the 
level of their English brethren, but taught to rely 
on the police and the army as American millionaires 
rely on their Pinkertons. There is not a syllable 
of this indictment which has not been proved a 
hundred times; nor does it affect one period only of 
Irish landlordism. It was true sixty years ago, and 
it is true now, so far as the law has not interposed. 
Matthew Arnold says that aristocracies perish for 
lack of ideas, and because to new ideas they are 
by nature inaccessible. There never has been, 
perhaps, a governing class so little open to ideas 
as the Irish landlords; nor does this apply to 
Protestant landlords exclusively. They believe still 
that their pre-eminence is an unchanging and 
unchangeable element in the constitution of the 
body politic. They will never learn, though the 
whole world is ringing with the principle, that 
*‘ property,” even in land, is “a social function,” the 
powers and limits of which must be determined by 
the laws of the organism to which it belongs—and 


which does not belong to it. Are the landlords in-- 


dispensable to Irish economics? What function in 
the productive or the distributive system do they 
perform which could not be carried out more satis- 
factorily in their absence—if they would only leave 
their rents behind? They may be civilised them- 
selves—although as a class they prefer sport to 
study, and take small heed of culture — but 
they have never been the cause of civilisation in 
others. For Ireland the economic question is 
whether the four and a half millions who now dwell 
within her shores can, by doing their human best, 
live a decent civilised life, provided they are 
allowed to manage their own resources. It seems 
incredible that her lands and seas cannot furnish the 
requisites of such an existence to one hundred 
and fifty upon the square mile. But we have only 
to run down the statistics, and we shall see that even 
the prime pastures of Meath and the “Golden Vale” 
of Munster are losing their inhabitants steadily and 
irresistibly. Ireland is bleeding to death. Will 
Protection save her? Assuredly the landlords will 
not save her. They can but go on exacting their 
rents, be the harvest scanty or plentiful, and evicting 
wherever the rents are not paid. From every point 
of view they have been proved inadequate to their 
functions. A Parliament in Dublin would see that 
absentees disposed of their properties in the open 
market, and for the last time took away what they 
could get by competition, and no more. It would 
make short work of London companies and their per- 
petual drain upon the country. To resident land- 
lords it would make such an offer as appeared, 
on the whole, likely to carry with it public opinion 





in England, and would substitute in their place 
tenants who should pay, not rent to private 
individuals, but an equitable land-tax. It would 
insist that the land of the country belongs in 
the first place to the people of the country; and 
it would construe fee-simple according to this demo- 
cratic rule, and subject to its implications. Much has 
been written against laying upon the English people, 
as distinct from the Irish, any of the financial burdens 
incident to buying out the landlords. But the diffi- 
culties of Ireland were created and have been per- 
petuated by the selfish policy of which Professor 
Froude speaks, by the“ warof chicane” and the “subtle 
ravage,” and the “unparalleled code of oppression” to 
which Burke traced them in1792. It was the deliberate 
intention of the English Government, from Elizabeth 
to Cromwell, and from Clarendon to the last defender 
of the Penal Laws, to divorce the natives from 
every interest in their own soil. That attempt has 
come to naught, and the Celtic majority holds 
the balance of political parties, while it has 
accepted, and will more and more come to act upon, 
democratic and popular ideas. It is surely fair 
that those who set all the mischief going, or their 
heirs, assigns, and legatees, should pay for its 
consequences, including—if it must be so—the 
extinction of landlordism on terms rather generous 
than absolutely just, and the reinstatement of a 
people in their native land. As always happens, the 
longer restitution is delayed the more costly does it 
become. Injustice, at compound interest, soon mounts 
up to a national debt of millions. But they will 
have to be found, or their equivalent, when the hour 
strikes. The Irish revolution, which started on its 
errand from this side of the water, is certain to come 
back, with another revolution to bear it company— 
let us hope, a pacific one—which will put Mr. 
Wynans in his place. B. 








THE LAST MESSAGE, 
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\ JITH an unconscious irony which Tennyson 

would have appreciated best, some worthy 
souls who find a confessional in the Times are mildly 
wrangling over the line about the “ Pilot” in “ Cross- 
ing the Bar.” Much learning, ingenuity, and spiritual 
unction are expended on a phrase which is far aloof 
from the real significance and moment of the poet’s 
last bequest to his generation. The watch-dogmas 
are alarmed at the suggestion that the “ Pilot” may 
mean something contrary to sound doctrine, and so 
thecontroversialistsin the Times labour a point which 
is pregnant of nothing,and ignore the religion and the 
lofty hope which inspire “ Akbar’s Dream.” Nay, 
some chiffonnier has raked up a letter of Tennyson's 
about “ Disestablishment,’ and we are bidden to 
digest this as a feast of his wisdom. There is some- 
thing grotesque in this eagerness to snatch a rag 
from a great man’s mantle, to cover some shivering 
fallacy which tries to pose amongst the eternal 
principles of the universe. To claim Tennyson, of 
all men, as a champion of some little system which 
must have its day and cease to be is a particularly 
foolish example of impertinent dogmatism. He 
dwelt in an atmosphere in which the claméur of 
faction found no echo, and his spirit rebukes the 
fanatic and the pessimist alike. There is a Professor 
of History who was a pall-bearer of the illustrious 
dead in the Abbey, and who sits in a University 
Chair to sneer at the development of mankind. To 
him, as well as the religious doctrinaire “ with all 
the Hell aglare in either eye,” the soul in this little 
green book speaks in the accents of a clearer 
vision and a higher judgment. 

“Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or 
orthodoxy,” wrote Abul- Fazl, the friend and coun- 
sellor of the Emperor Akbar; “for neither of them 
stands behind the screen of thy truth. Heresy to the 
heretic and religion to the orthodox. But the dust of 
the rose-petal belongs to the heart of the perfume- 
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seller.” And the story of Akbar, who strove to found a 
religion which should be the essence of all religions, 
purified of bigotry, and who dreamt that his work, 
destroyed by the lust of intolerance, would be restored 
by “an alien race” in Hindostan, is really the de- 
liverance of the poet's religious philosophy to the 
warring sects of Christendom :— 


‘* He knows Himself, men nor themselves nor Him, 
For every splintered fraction of a sect 
Will clamour, ‘ J am on the Perfect Way, 
All else is to perdition !’” 


But Akbar preaches a nobler faith :— 


“T hate the rancour of their castes and creeds, 
I let men worship as they will, I reap 
No revenue from the field of unbelief. 
I cull from every faith and race the best 
And bravest soul for counsellor and friend. 
I loathe the very name of infidel. 
I stagger at the Koran and the sword, 
I shudder at the Christian and the stake.” 

Three hundred years have passed since this 
Moslem ruler, with more in him of Christ than 
the Christian centuries which have followed him, 
yearned to 

“ Alchemise old hates into the gold 
Of Love, and make it current, and beat back 
The menacing poison of intolerant priests, 
Those cobras ever setting up their hoods.” 


And to-day we find the foundations of a Church 
rocked by a controversy about altar-candles, and a 
tabernacle sacred to private judgment, rent by the 
cry that the pastor is not “an immersed believer” ! 
By one of those happy conjunctures which Fate some- 
times accords to us we get a glimpse of the immersed 
believers in this very volume. The churchwarden 
who was a Baptist 

“Till I fun that it warn’t not the gaiinist waiiy to the narra Gaiite,” 


is enraged against his old associates, 


“ Fur they've bin a’ preaching : down, they have, an’ I haites ‘em 
now, 
Fur they leiived their nasty sins i’ my pond an’ it poison’d the cow.” 


The churchwarden gives a happy picture of his 
own moral standards, and his advice to the curate is 
a luminous illustration of preferment as it strikes the 
shrewd spectator :— 


“Tf tha cottons down to thy betters, and keeiips thysen to thysen, 
But niver not speik plaain out, if tha wants to git forrards a bit; 


jut creiip along the hedge-bottoms, an’ thou’ll be a Bishop yit.” 


If there be sectaries not wholly devoid of humour, 
they can scarcely read “ Churchwarden and Curate” 
without a misgiving, for it wrings the withers of 
more than one denomination. Of the worldliness 
which pervades our religious formalism, Tennyson 
had the keenest sense. He had the courage to strip 
the phylacteries from the bigot who, in the shallows 
of self-righteousness, bewails the original sin of man- 
kind. Nothing is more striking in this book than 
the influence of science on the poet’s mind. Always 
so devout a student of Nature that his descriptions 
of her minutest forms are as accurate as they 
are beautiful, he embodies in his verse the highest 
potentiality of evolution. In four of these poems 
this idea is the dominant note. The undergraduates 
who listened at Oxford to the cheap cynicism of Mr. 
Froude, should turn from that arid waste to the 
noble inspiration of the poet, of whom it is a con- 
vention to say that he was no pioneer of thought. 


“Where is one that, born of woman, altogether can escape 
From the lower world within him, moods of titer or of ape ? 
Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 


Shall not won after won pass and touch him into shape F”” 


This is not the gibe of the professor who cries 
“ Progress—to what?” It is not the philosophy of 
the hand of Providence caressing the biggest bat- 
talions. It is the poet striking in his old age the chord 
which he smote with might when in his youth he 
took up the harp of life. It is the fusion of poetry 
and science, making a religion of which the widest 
tolerance and charity are the greatest precepts, and 
a belief in the ascent of man the strongest stimulus. 
“In the presence of this message, how idle it is to talk of 





Tennysonasthe poet of cultivated indolence,the harpist 
of the intellectual lotus-eater, the mere artificer of a 
cunning mosaic of artistic diction! To the heart and 
brain of every man, whether he call himself democrat 
or aristocrat, these poems speak with an organ 
which drowns the petty discords of our age. “I 
hate the rancour of their castes and creeds.” That 
is the spirit without which no true civilisation is 
possible to us. The glib sophist who preaches 
sanctifying grace overlooks the only element of 
sanctification. Like the great eclectic of the East, 
Tennyson has united the Apostle and the Evolutionist 
in a bond of human brotherhood, which is the 
highest aim of prophet and poet. 
“ For moans will have grown sphere-music 
Or ever your race be run!” 








THE GRAND TOUR—NEW STYLE. 





HE old style fell out of fashion years ago, almost 

before Mr. Cook took his first flock of personally- 
conducted tourists to Italy to affright the soul of 
poor Charles Lever. Probably it was the introduc- 
tion of railways on the Continent which gave the 
death-blow to the Grand Tour of our forefathers. 
When once the old travelling-chaise, with its rumble, 
its roomy “ boot,” and its thousand-and-one appur- 
tenances for the comfort of the wealthy traveller had 
passed out of fashion, and it became possible to take 
a return-ticket from Charing Cross to Vienna, the 
attractions of a journey round the capitals of Europe 
faded away, and it became necessary to find some- 
thing to replace that method of enlarging the mind. 
For a time Russia and the Rocky Mountains, the 
Nile and the Cape, seemed to fill the void in the 
gentleman’s curriculum which had been left by the 
abolition of the Grand Tour. But this was only for 
a season. Men yearned for other worlds to conquer, 
and when a millionaire or two had made the circuit 
of the globe in a well-appointed yacht, nothing less 
than circumnavigation would suit this exigent fin-de- 
siécle generation of ours. Now only one Grand Tour 
is recognised, and that is a trip round the world; a 
trip which, if necessary, may be accomplished within 
ten weeks (shade of Cook!—the original, we mean, 
not the renowned of Ludgate Circus). This, 
however, only enables the ambitious traveller to 
acquir? an intimate acquaintance with his fellow- 
passengers and the quality of the spirits sold on 
board the steamer by which he travels—useful 
enough in its way, no doubt, but hardly tending to 
the expansion of the human mind. India, Australia, 
New Zealand, the islands of the Pacific, China, and 
Japan—these are now the chosen goals of those who 
make the Grand Tour as we understand it to-day. 
And happily they can all be visited with an ease, a 
comfort, and a freedom from risks which by no 
means attended the journey of an aristocrat of the 
last century from London to Berlin. Perhaps the 
uninitiated hardly realise as yet how easily and in 
what comfort a man or woman can sail from the 
Thames to the underworld, and, following summer 
round the globe, enjoy the sun and expand his or 
her mind in every clime. 

It is Friday morning on a rather fine October 
day, when the sun has fairly beaten the threatenings 
of the early fog and even our London streets look 
not uncheerful. That same fog—the first of the 
season, and not very bad at that—has struck a chill 
foreboding into thousands of hearts. It is only the 
first vedette of the hostile force outlined for a moment 
against the sky, and then vanishing like a Uhlan on 
the march in an invaded country. But, alas! behind 
it lie the black winter months towards which we are 
hastening, and the spirit sinks at the thought of the 
dark days when the enemy shall have entered in and 
taken possession of the city, and when life will bea 
burden to millions. On the platform of the Fen- 
church Street Station this morning one meets a great 
host of men and women, most of whom are flying 
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from the fog and the frost of our northern winter. 
They are about to make the Grand Tour in earnest. 
“This way to the Ormuz special,” cries the porter; 
and that dingy-looking train of more or less dilapi- 
dated carriages becomes to you at the word a fairy 
chariot which is to bear you to “regions Cesar 
never knew,” to tropic skies and summer seas, and 
the white glare of India, or the gum-trees of Aus- 
tralia. Men and women look out from the carriage- 
windows with wistful eyes as the train, once on its 
way, dashes quickly through the heart of that 
mysterious east-end whose unsettled problems now 
vex the repose of nations. It is squalid and mean 
and miserable enough in all conscience, this vast city 
of the poor, which stretches for miles and miles 
away into the Essex marshes; but it is home; there 
are English names over the doors, and English 
hearts under the prosaic roofs; and some of us are 
leaving England to-day never to return. A scene 
of bustle at Tilbury. You have been expressly 
warned to bring nothing but light articles of hand- 
baggage by this particular train, and lo! we have 
brought enough to cumber the deck of at least one 
good-sized luggage-tender. Passengers and friends 
are hurried pell-mell into their own special tender, 
and, almest before they are aware of it, are moving 
from the landing-stage towards the noble ship which 
lies anchored in mid-stream. There she is, a thing 
of beauty and of wonder, nearly five hundred feet in 
length, with her bridge rising some fifty feet above 
the water-line; a vast floating city, against which 
one thinks in folly the waves of the stormiest ocean 
in the world would dash in vain. For half an hour 
there is a scene on board the vessel over which we, 
who have no immediate interest in it, may well draw 
a veil. 

The farewells are being said—it may be, the last 
farewells on this side the grave—and, however stolid 
and unemotional our race may be, there are moments 
when even the reserve of the Englishman breaks 
down. But the loud jangling of the ship's bells has 
warned us that the time has come when “all for the 
shore”’ must depart. From the quiet corner of the 
deck to which we have withdrawn we hear a rather 
melancholy cheer, and then the returning tender 
steams past us towards the shore, a mass of waving 
white handkerchiefs, from which we catch a few 


half-choked cries of “ God bless you!” and “ Good- 


! ’” 

That is always a melancholy day on board an out- 
ward-bound ocean steamer. The flat Thames banks have 
a depressing influence on the spirits; we are not yet 
in the warm weather, and even a glimpse of Margate 
in the afternoon, as we steam boldly between the 
wicked Goodwins and the shore, hardly tends to 
cheer us. We are strangers to each other; we are 
more or less homesick; we have not found out all 
the comforts and luxuries of the great ship; there 
is a terrible dread in many minds of the Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay. Even the excellent dinner, 
admirably cooked and served, to which we sit down 
in the evening, hardly raises our spirits to the 
proper pitch, and we turn in early, whilst the 
phosphorescent waves are sweeping past the long 
black hull, and the wind is howling like a thousand 
devils in the wire rigging, and the long line of the 
lights of Hastings gleams on us from the shore. 

But next morning everything has changed. The 
day is bright and warm and sunny, and when, after 
our tub, we take our first constitutional on deck, it 
is to see the red cliffs of Devon and the green 
heights of Dartmoor on the starboard side, and, far 
away in the distance, the Eddystone keeping its 
unsleeping watch upon the main. Plymouth, and a 
few hours in the beautiful Sound, during which the 
last letters and newspapers are brought aboard, and 
the last belated passengers arrive; and then the 
great anchor is weighed once more, and we see the 
last of England. Be it smooth or rough, the passage 
of the Bay of Biscay is only a matter of hours nowa- 
days for great mail steamers like the Ormuz, and 
the chances are, despite well-established tradition, 





that many passengers are gazing at the stern brown 
mass of Finisterre before they have realised the fact 
that they have been in the Bay of Biscay at all. 
Then days of ever-increasing warmth, of ever-widen- 
ing sunshine—summer days such as we had left 
behind us in England last August. Far away on 
the port bow we catch a glimpse of Cintra, with its 
white towers and groves of orange trees. Warmer 
and warmer still; the awnings are spread, winter 
clothing laid aside, deck-sports—from cricket down- 
wards—freely indulged in. Iced drinks begin to be 
in request, and they may be had in endless variety 
here. The cold opening corridor of formal acquaint- 
anceship has been traversed, and hundreds of more 
or less happy souls have entered into the warm 
atmosphere of friendship—ship-friendship, which, 
as everybody knows, has a place of its own in 
the economy of life. Further and further south, and 
then, less than five days after sailing from the Thames, 
“in the dimmest north-east distance, dawns Gibraltar 
grand and grey.” A few hours in port, and a hasty 
scamper ashore to see the markets, the Lines, the 
great batteries, and the quaint shops where Moorish 
curios and Spanish nicknacks are procurable at 
not exorbitant rates. And now the good ship Ormuz 
and her freightage of eight hundred men and women 
have entered upon an idyllictime. The blue Mediter- 
ranean heaves beneath the keel; away to the south 
the dim outline of Ape’s Hill recedes into the distance 
as we press eastwards; whilst ahead, touching the 
clouds, are the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada. 
We are in the great inland sea, and every morning 
awake to find ourselves in the presence of some new 
scene of interest or beauty. 

Why have we followed our little company of 
travellers so far on their journey? Not, certainly, 
with the object of accompanying them throughout 
that grand tour which so many of them are about to 
make, but merely in order to bring home to the un- 
travelled reader a sense of the ease and luxury with 
which the great journey round the world may be 
accomplished to-day. There are, of course, days of 
rough weather even in the Mediterranean, and we 
do not say that sea-sickness has been absolutely 
abolished ; but in vessels of the Ormuz type, with 
their fine, sheltered decks and extensive deck-houses, 
their bilge-keels to prevent rolling, and their water- 
tight compartments to guard against the ordinary 
dangers of the sea, the faintest-hearted sailor need 
have no fear of storm or tempest. The ship in its 
accommodation is far more comfortable than the 
most luxurious of London hotels. Thanks to the 
adoption of refrigerators and cold-air chambers, 
fresh food, including fish, meat, vegetables, and even 
milk, is supplied throughout the voyage to passengers 
of all classes. If one were to find fault with the 
table at all, indeed, it would be that it was too 
luxurious and too ample. That old abomination, 
ship’s tea, loathed of travellers, has disappeared for 
ever; and on board the Ormuz, at all events, he who 
asks for a cup of tea is supplied with a teapot of his 
own, the contents of which are at least equal in 
quality to the beverage which our politicians drink 
with gusto in Pall Mall of an afternoon. Perhaps 
the greatest of all modern improvements in ocean- 
going ships has been the introduction of the electric 
light. What traveller of twenty years ago dees not 
remember the old candles, which revealed the dark- 
ness of saloon and state-room during the evening, 
and which were extinguished by “the blind Fury 
with the abhorréd shears” at 10.30 p.m., leaving the 
forlorn voyager to absolute darkness, tempered by 
the occasional rat and the frequent blackbeetle 
during the long hours of the night? On the Ormuz, 
as on most steamers of her class, a passenger has 
absolute command of the light in his state-room, and 
may spend his night, if he pleases, in reading. But 
greatest of all the joys which the old traveller 
recognises under the new dispensation are the clean- 
liness and freshness of one of these fine modern 
steam vessels. Bad smells, foul air, vermin, all have 
disappeared, and with them have gone the worst 
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horrors of a long voyage at sea. Truly the “Grand 
Tour, new style’ may be enjoyed to perfection now- 
adays, even by those lovers of the armchair who, if 
they had lived in the last century, would never have 
dreamed of crossing the Channel, and would even 
have shrunk from a trip to Brighton as a feat too 
arduous and too risky to be lightly undertaken. 
Thus “the thoughts of men are widened in the 
process of the suns,’ and distant lands are knit 
together, and the tempting bait of perpetual summer 
is held before the eyes of those who have a little 
leisure and a little money at their disposal, and the 
great world shrinks ever into smaller and smaller 
compass. One wonders vaguely where the thing 
will stop. 


A COREAN IDYLL. 


TYVHAT dainty series of booklets, the “ Petite 

Collection Guillaume” (Paris: Dentu) has 
just been enriched by a Corean romance, “ Prin- 
temps Parfumé,” translated by M. J. H. Rosny. 
It is the first Corean story that has been rendered 
into French, or, indeed, M. Rosny believes, into any 
European language. The translator has been assisted 
by Mr. Hong-Tjyong-Ou, a noble Corean, and the 
only lettered native of that strange peninsula who 
has yet visited Paris. “Tchoun-Hyang,” or “Scented 
Springtime,” is at least three thousand five hundred 
years old, and its author is not known. It might 
have been written yesterday by a less subtle 
and less pessimistic Pierre Loti. Primeval as 
it is, there is no bloodshed in it. No one dies 
in it, not even the wicked mandarin who came 
between the gallant I-Toreng and the fair Tchoun- 
Hyang. Its candour is Biblical. Though Tchoun- 
Hyang loves I-Toreng devotedly, she will not let 
him stray from the path of duty—and duty, fora 
Corean noble, means studying for competitive ex- 
aminations. “If you are always thinking of our 
love, you will not study,” said she, “ you will not be 
learned enough, you will make the people unhappy, 
your parents will be grieved, and, moreover, your 
own energy will be diminished.” The early years of 
a Corean marriage are often thus passed in chastity: 
the husband must not be distracted from his 
studies. Camaralzaman by the side of the Princess 
Badoura was not more pure than I-Toreng in the 
company of Tchoun-Hyang. Count Tolstoi may 
have learned his theory of spiritual marriage from 
the Coreans: who knows? The minor personages 
of this Corean tale remind one of the stock types of 
Latin comedy: the greedy and crafty man-servant, 
the whining old hag of a go-between, the blind 
soothsayer who refuses energetically with his right 
hand while he holds out the open palm of his left. 
Nature in the background has the simplicity of the 
willow-pattern plate. The birds cannot sleep amid 
the noise of the bamboos shaken by the wind: the 
fish slumber in the streams where the branches 
make a shadow. The moon holds the place of poetic 
honour. Tchoun-Hyang appears “like the moon 
between two clouds,” and, gazing on I-Toreng, she 
thinks his “ face is beautiful like the moon eastward 
of the mountains.” Flowers come next. The girl's 
mouth is “like the flower of the water-lily half-shut 
upon the waters’; the flowers of the peach-tree are 
borne upon the breeze like butterflies. Now and 
then a deeper note is struck, as when I-Toreng 
tells the wicked mandarin, as he sits.at his feast- 
table : 

“This fine wine in vessels of gold is the blood 
of a thousand men. 

These rich viands on tables of precious marble 
are the flesh and the marrow of ten thousand 
men. 

The drops which run from those blazing 
candles are the tears of a whole town in afflic- 
tion. 

The re-echoing songs of these courtesans do 
not drown the groans and reproachful cries of 
an odiously oppressed multitude.” 





The Coreans are clearly a remarkable people. A 
race that could produce this sort of thing three 
thousand five hundred years ago is worth more 
attention than we Westerns have yet bestowed 
on it. One looks eagerly for some more transla- 
tion from the Corean. If there is an enter- 
prising publisher in London, the learned Mr. 
Hong-Tjyong-Ou ought to find his hands pretty full 
for some time to come. 

Meanwhile, we may enjoy the exquisite love-story 
of I-Toreng and Tchoun-Hyang. I-Toreng, the son 
of the mandarin I-Teung, seventeen years old, and 
the most studious lad in all Corea, rested him awhile 
from his studies and walked, with his servant, among 
the plesaunces of the palace of Couang-hoa-lou. 
There he saw a young girl swinging in the branches 
of a tree; for it was the fifth day of the fifth month, 
when all good maidens and young children hang 
swings from the trees, and swing to and fro until the 
evening. Lost in admiration, I-Toreng prostrated 
himself at the feet of the young girl; but his 
domestic begged him to rise, to think of the probable 
wrath of his father (the patria potestas is unlimited 
in Corea), and not compromise himself thus with a 
girl at first sight. “ You are right,” replied I-Toreng, 
“but consider that life is unstable, that we are happy 
to-day, unhappy to-morrow; who knows whether I 
shall not be dead to-morrow, and so why should I 
not profit by this chance of speaking to the young 
girl?” But while I-Toreng was propounding this 
doctrine of carpe diem, Tchoun-Hyang—for it was 
she—had tucked up her skirts and tripped away. 
Her little feet scarcely went faster than the 
turtle goes over the sand, and as she ran she 
picked up stones and threw them in the trees 
to make the birds fly out. IToreng was in 
despair, and, on his return home, could do naught but 
sigh—“ Oh! the exquisite Tchoun-Hyang.” “ What 
is that you are saying about Tchoun-Hyang?” asked 
his father. But the discreet youth replied that he 
was only thinking of the sweet odours of spring. 
When the young couple met again, Tchoun-Hyang 
was reading Confucius, and the artful I-Toreng was 
disguised asa woman. He offered to read the lady 
some impromptu verses. They swop verses in Corea, 
as we Occidental barbarians stand one another 
drinks or a dinner at the club. I-Toreng’s verses 
were to the effect that life is like a flowing river, 
and so the sight of running water excites to melan- 
choly; but the willows bending in the wind are 
consoling. Tchoun-Hyang agreed, and rejoined with 
verses declaring that we can only be young once. 
She added that, if her companion had only been a 
man, she could have loved him; whereupon he 
took off his women’s garments and revealed himself 
as a glowing youth, richly habited. Tchoun-Hyang 
said “Oh!” but soon accepted the situation with a good 
grace. Nosooner were the pair secretly married than 
Tchoun-Hyang’s father was summoned to Court, and 
insisted on carrying his unhappy son along with 
him. And poor Tchoun-Hyang returned home, 
locked up all her fine dresses, her perfumes, and her 
jewels, and went about clothed as a poor widow. A 
new mandarin came that way who asked her to 
marry him, and, when she refused, cast her into 
prison. 

Meanwhile I-Toreng had been doing wonders at 
Court. He passed first in the examinations, and the 
King appointed him royal emissary—an officer who 
exercises a secret surveillance over the mandarins, 
and punishes them when they are guilty. You 
guess, of course, what was the new emissary’s first 
official act. He “went for” the wicked mandarin 
who was persecuting Tchoun-Hyang. He was only 
just in time, for Tchoun-Hyang was about to have 
her head cut off because she would not give the 
mandarin her hand. I-Toreng was disguised 
as a beggar, but his wife knew him at once, and 
thrust her hand out of the prison-bars for him 
to kiss. “Oh,” she sobbed, “you have been so 
long, so long!” Thereupon I-Toreng revealed his 
true quality to the assembled people, banished the 
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wicked mandarin to an island, and inscribed all his 
adventures in a book, which he presented to the 
king. His Majesty was so pleased that he created 
Tchoun-Hyang a Tchong-Yoll-Pouin, or duchess, and 
the new duchess presented her lord in course of 
time with three boys and two girls. So ends the 
idyll of I-Toreng and Tchou-Hyang. It is impossible 
to give by quotation any adequate idea of the fresh 
and charming style in which this Corean romance is 
told. It is so good that one fears M. Rosny must 
have “faked” it a bit. One would like to know 
what Mr. Hong-Tjyong-Ou has to say about that. 


THE DRAMA. 


elpetinaideiiina 
“Kir MARLOWE ”—SUGGESTION IN ART. 


T this moment I cannot lay hands on my 
Montaigne, but I think I remember his praise 
of sudden death in a famous chapter. “ Heureuse la 
mort, et heureuse trois fois, qui oste le loisir aux 
apprests de tel equipage!’ Somehow, by a rather 
warped reasoning, we expect our poets to meet with 
this thrice-happy ending. We grudge them the quiet 
deathbeds which we cheerfully accord to the makers 
of plain prose. Sudden death seems, I know not 
why, to be the thing for poets; and that, in the case 
of poets, is not—despite Montaigne—always happy. 
Shelley’s may have been, but not Chatterton’s, nor 
Marlowe's, nor the exit of innumerable 


“. . . mighty poets in their misery dead.” 


Marlowe died on the Ist of June, 1593, “slain,” 
says the parish-book of St. Nicholas, Deptford, “ by 
Francis Archer,” and Meres, writing five years later 
in his Palladis Tamia, calls the said Francis “a 
bawdy serving-man.” On this substructure it is, of 
course, possible to build any romance you please. 
You can imagine a lady in the case, and assume a 
jealous quarrel between poet and serving-man. 
That was the method of Mr. R. H. Horne in The 
Death of Marlowe, which I have found in “ Tallis’s 
Dramatic Magazine” for 1851, and consider a meagre 
reward for a somewhat troublesome search. It is in 
blank verse, and contains two good lines— 
“Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
And burnéd is Apollo’s laurel bough,” 

which happen to be a quotation from Marlowe him- 
self. Mr. W. L. Courtney, in his Ait Marlowe, is 
good enough to spare us the blank verse, and care- 
fully arranges the tale for familyreading ; hisserving- 
man is no longer “ bawdy,” the lady in the case be- 
comes a barmaid of unimpeachable virtue, and Kit’s 
attentions to her are all pour le bon motif. Kit is 
altogether a very harmless Bohemian, and as pre- 
sentable as Frederick Bayham, Esquire, when arrayed 
in one of the Rev. Charles Honeyman’s spotless shirts. 
In the intervals of his honest love-making, he has 
visions (to slow music) of the great man he might 
have been, had things been otherwise; he indulges 
in a quite irrelevant, and certainly premature, eulogy 
of Master William Shakespeare,and he is at some pains 
to explain that he is not, as Greene’s Groat’s Worth 
of Wit called him, an atheist. Allthisis pretty well for 
a drinking-bout in a Deptford tavern: itmay—or may 
not—give, us the very formand pressureof thetime, the 
swaggering, full-blooded, pot-walloping Elizabethan 
time. In addition to Marlowe himself, to Francis 
Archer and Nan, the virtuous barmaid, we are shown 
Thomas Nash, who, as the author of a comedy on the 
Isle of Dogs, was evidently in his right place at Dept- 
ford; Edward Alleyn, not in the least like his portrait 
at Dulwich College; and Henry Chettle, described in 
the St. James’s programme as “a literary man,” but 
in reality an atrabilious person who carried about 
unfavourable reviews of his friends’ works in his 
pocket, and chastened them, when they wanted to 
be merry, by reading particularly “ slating”’ passages. 
Mr. Courtney’s little drama—an unpretentious trifle, 
after all, which it is not, perhaps, fair to consider so 








curiously—was first produced at a matinée for the 
benefit of the Marlowe Memorial Fund, and is now 
played by Mr. Alexander as a fore-piece to Lady 
Windermere’s Fan—about which I have no new 
ideas at present. 

Some time ago I fell to discussing some aspects of 
“the histrionic temperament” in THE SPEAKER, and 
I wrote :—‘*One wonders whether the constant 
simulation of emotion may not—looking at the 
results in the somewhat analogous case of fictitious 
feeling under hypnotic influence—occasionally impair 
the faculty for genuine feeling. The character of 
hypnotic patients who exhibit emotions under ex- 
ternal suggestion is in the end, it is said, sensibly 
deteriorated. Does not the actor incur some small 
part at least of this danger?” I may be pardoned, 
therefore, for taking an especial interest in a volume 
recently published by M. Paul Souriau, a Professor 
of the Faculty of Letters at Lille, “ La Suggestion 
dans l’Art” (Paris: Félix Alcan), wherein not only 
is this view of histrionic art as a sort of hypnotism 
adopted, but extended to all forms of art. M,. 
Souriau’s is a bulky, not to say “stodgy,” treatise, 
and this is not the place to examine the lengthy 
arguments by which he seeks to establish his main 
position; but I cannot resist a quotation or two from 
his comments, quite the most luminous I have seen, 
on that vexed “ Actor’s Paradox” of Diderot. The 
psychologie du comédien has hitherto been treated 
by most writers with unnecessary obscurity; and 
the significance even of so valuable a mass of 
evidence on the subject as that collected by Mr. 
William Archer in his “ Masks or Faces” is impaired 
for me by an uneasy feeling that actors are by no 
means clear-sighted observers or faithful recorders 
of their own mental states. Our common experience, 
after all, ought to supply us with ample materials 
for judgment; for we are all actors in our way, 
pretending to be moved or unmoved, putting on a 
face for the occasion. Who of us is always perfectly 
natural, perfectly sincere? “Our daily life,” as M. 
Souriau says, “is a sort of commedia dell arte, wherein 
each of us improvises his part within a given out- 
line; some of us with such justice of diction, gesture, 
and attitude that everyone, the actor himself first 
of all, is deceived by the comedy.” Our own ex- 
perience should convince ys that a man cannot 
assume an expression of countenance as he would 


f put on an artificial mask, without inducing in 


himself to a certain extent the corresponding emo- 
tion. In maintaining that he could, that—in effect, 
an actor on the stage was an automaton wound 
up in advance, a phonograph containing so many 
speeches mechanically registered, Diderot overlooked 
the elementary scientific fact that it is possible to 
reverse the causal relationship between a mental 
emotion and its physical sign. Force yourself for a 
while to look dejected, and you will begin to feel 
dejected. Clench your fist, give an angry shout, and 
you will feel, as it were, a wave of anger pass over 
you. It follows, of course, that, in miming bis part, 
the actor is, to an appreciable extent, compelled to 
feel it as well. Moreover, the actor is one of the 
members of his own audience, and is affected by the 
spectacle of the emotions he expresses as the audience 
is affected. Altogether, Diderot’s position that “it 
is the absolute lack of sensibility which makes *your 
great actor” is clearly untenable. A. B. W. 


THE OPERA. 








N USIC, far from having charms “to soothe the 

savage breast,” seems to possess a peculiar 
power for rousing it; and the operatic impresario 
threatened with opposition becomes at once con- 
verted into a roaring lion. Sir Augustus Harris 
has hitherto devoured nothing except an untried 
opera by the Chevalier Bach, accepted originally by 
Signor Lago; and this may or may not prove a 
digestible morsel. It has pleased him, however, 
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to look upon Signor Lago’s endeavour to establish 
a new Opera House as an audacious interference 
with his prescriptive rights as manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera; and, regarding each step taken by 
his would-be rival as a challenge, he has made up 
his mind to show that, whatever work Signor Lago 
may bring out at the Olympic, he can give a better 
representation of that same work at Covent Garden. 
So much the better for the public. There are some 
operas, including Faust, Carmen, and La Cavalleria 
Rusticana—the three most successful operas, that is 
to say, of the last thirty years—which Sir Augustus 
Harris is alone privileged to perform in England ; and 
this, it must be admitted, renders his position at 
the Royal Italian Opera impregnable. But anyone 
may play Lohengrin, which, by the lapse of time, 
has fallen into the public domain; and, accordingly, 
when Signor Lago ventured to present Lohengrin 
with Madame Albani in the part of Elsa, Sir Augustus 
Harris hastened to give the same work with Madame 
Melba as the heroine. The manager of the Olympic 
having dared to announce The Magic Flute, the 
manager of Covent Garden lost no time in promising, 
on his side, the production of Mozart's great German 
opera. Der Freischiitz at the Olympic is, in like 
manner, to be followed — perhaps, indeed, antici- 
pated—by at once the most beautiful and the most 
popular of Weber's works, at Covent Garden. This 
strange war, in which one combatant always leads 
while the other, with deadly intent, always follows, 
has been extended even to the antiquated though 
tuneful works of Balfe and Wallace—despised by 
critics, loathed by connoisseurs, but admired and 
loved more than ever by the outside public. Both 
Maritana and the Bohemian Girl drew crowded 
houses. But the Olympic, even since its enlarge- 
ment, holds less money than Covent Garden. 

The rivalry between the two managers—of whom 
one may truly be said to give to his competition the 
form of persecution—has led to the engagement of 
many new singers and the production of several new 
works. The novelty secured by Sir Augustus Harris 
has not yet been brought out. But Signor Lago has 
already presented two operas not previously heard 
in this country—the admirable Eugene Onegin of 
Tchaikowski, and Cadmar, a remarkable little work 
in one act by Mr. Granville Bantock. Of Onegin full 
mention has already been made, and it need only 
now be added that of the leading parts two are 
very finely played and two rather badly. Yes; it 
must further be said that the stage machinery at 
the Olympic is apparently of the most primitive 
kind. It seems impossible at a house which chal- 
lenges comparison with the Royal Italian Opera to 
effect the simplest change of scene without letting 
down the curtain and keeping the audience waiting 
until their interest in the story has been consider- 
ably weakened. Being in three acts and seven 
tableaux, Eugene Onegin is virtually performed in 
seven acts. 

Cedmar is the work of a young man of great 
promise who has studied at the Royal Academy and 
become infatuated with the works of Wagner. Such 
an infatuation is much more than pardonable. But 
was it necessary, because Wagner has taken for all 
his operas (with the single exception of Rienzi) a 
legendary basis, that Mr. Bantock should in this 
respect also imitate his great model? Admit- 
ting the necessity, it is difficult to understand 
why Mr. Bantock could not find something a 
little more fanciful, a little more significant, than 
the commonplace and even droll story which he has 
told from beginning to end in powerful and often 
very beautiful orchestral music. Some Frenchman 
said of Gluck’s operas that the composer placed “ the 
statue in the orchestra and the pedestal on the 
stage.” Dramatic music has moved forward a good 
deal since then, and always in the direction of in- 
creased importance for the orchestra ; and in Mr. Ban- 
tock’s one-act opera, though there isa sortof semblance 
of a pedestal on the stage, the pedestal is really 
not wanted at all: singers, that is to say, can be 





altogether dispensed with. This will strike every 
attentive hearer. But Mr. Bantock himself declares 
in the published score that Cedmar can be given in 
concert-rooms as a dramatic symphony without the 
aid of vocalists; the only condition being that a 
programme setting forth the incidents dealt with by 
the composer be circulated among the audience. It 
would be a pity, however, to miss the singing of the 
lady who impersonates Mr. Bantock’s heroine— 
Mme. Dumas by name. She has a fine voice, a 
cultivated style, and much talent as an actress. 

Besides one opera new to England, and one abso- 
lutely new, Signor Lago has revived the Jmpresario 
of Mozart—a work which had not been heard in this 
country for a great number of years. It is one of 
the composer’s most characteristic works, full of 
graceful and, in the prima-donna’s part, very bril- 
liant melody; while every separate musical piece is 
a work of art in itself. In the character of a prima- 
donna who under the name of a celebrated singer 
obtains an engagement which, had she sung under 
her own name, the impresario would have refused 
her, Mile. Leila—a young Russian soprano with a 
very high, very bright voice—obtained a marked 
success. But the best vocalist hitherto introduced 
by Signor Lago is a baritone of the highest merit, 
both as singer and as actor—Mario Ancona by name; 
who in the coronation scene from Frnani delivers 
the music of Carlo Quinto in the most eloquent and 
most impressive style. 








THE WEEK. 


—_ eo — 


THERE are now no less than three vacancies at 
the French Academy. Since the death of M. RENAN 
two other Academicians have died (one of them last 
week), making three deaths within a month—an 
unusual visitation of mortality amongst the Im- 
mortals. The next election, therefore, is bound to 
be a very lively one. With three vacancies, M. ZOLA 
ought to have his chance at last, even without having 
to write that book on Lourdes. 


Tue two Academicians who have followed M. 
RENAN across the great divide are M. XAVIER 
MARMIER and M. CAMILLE Rousset. M. MARMIER 
represented the literature of travel at the Academy. 
He was a kindly, unobtrusive old gentleman of 
eighty-four, a Monarchical Catholic, and a biblio- 
mane. His chief delight in his latter years was 
bouquinage, and in his will he left a sum of money 
to his friends the second-hand booksellers of the 
quais, that they might have a good dinner together 
in memory of him. M. CAMILLE ROUSSET was a 
military historian, author of a history of the 
Crimean War and an excellent work on the con- 
quest of Algeria. He was a member of the Dic- 
tionary Commission of the Academy. So, by the 
way, was M. MARMIER, and so was M. RENAN; so 
that the Dictionary Commission, which is a body of 
seven, loses heavily by these deaths. 


THE candidates already in the field for the vacant 
seats are MM. ZoLa, BRUNETIPRE, THUREAU-DANGIN, 
BERTHELOT, GASTON PARIS, ANATOLE FRANCE, and 
the ComTre DE Mun. There will very probably be 
others, perhaps M. JuLes LEMAiTRE and M. PavuL 
BouRGET, so as to make at least three candidates 
per seat. The thirty-seven Immortals who will have 
to do the voting and receive the regulation visits of 
all these candidates will have a lively time. 





PERHAPS it may not be inopportune, in view of 
such an interesting election, to recall some facts 
about the Academy and its various parties. Curious 
to say, the French Academy, though a literary body, 
is keenly political, and politics play the principal 
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part in all its elections. More curious still, perhaps, 
it is always in opposition to the Government of the 
day. Under NApPoLeon III. the chief passport to its 
favour was to have declared against the Empire. 
At the falling of the Empire its majority was 
Catholic and Orleanist. 


To-pDAy there are four parties in the Academy. 
The most powerful is known as the party of the 
Dukes. This consists of :—MM. LE Duc pE BRoGLig, 
Duc D'AUMALE, JULES Simon, Duc D'AUDIFFRET, 
RovussgE, Lfton Say, HERVE, COMTE D'HAUSSONVILLE, 
MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, PIERRE LOTI, CAMILLE DONCET, 
Mer. PERRAUD. Two of the three dead Academi- 
cians belonged to this party, which is weakened by 
two votes in consequence. The second party is that of 
the Dramatists, which does the duty as a sort of Left 
Centre. It consists of MM. ALEXANDRE DUMAS, JOHN 
LEMOINNE, SARDOU, PAILLERON, COPPEE, HALEvVy, 
and MEILHAC. It is the Dramatists who push Zoua, 
and on the Zola question they would have the vote 
of M. Doycer from the Dukes. Between these two 
parties is the party of the Revue des Deux Mondes: 
MM. Mézizres, GASTON BoissieER, TAINE, MAXIME DU 
Camp, VicToR CHERBULIEZ, DE MAZADE, GREARDE, 
and LAvisse. The fourth party is that of the 
Independents. It includes MM. Lecouvé, EmiLe 
OLIVIER, PASTEUR, SULLY-PRUDHOMME, LECONTE DE 
LisLE, Durvuy, DE LEsseps, and De Freycinet. M. 
CLARETIE, who is a somewhat indefinite person, is 
claimed with equal right by all the parties. 





Mr. STANDISH O'GRADY, the author of what ought 
to prove one of the most popular children’s books of 
the season-——popular not amongst children only—to 
wit, “Finn and His Companions” (FisHER UNWwIy), 
is also author of a very remarkable book which he 
has rather curiously named “A History of Ireland, 
Heroic Period.” This is not a history really, but a 
prose epic in which with great poetic force and vivid 
narrative skill he has woven together most of the 
bardic legends surrounding the name of the hero 
Cuchullain. It isa delightful and original work. It 
is now, we believe, out of print, or the sale of it is 
in private hands. If the success of his present little 
volume should help to bring this out of obscurity 
lovers of good literature will have reason to be 
pleased. 





TALKING of children’s books, there is a little volume 
of verses for children out this week, “A String of 
Beads,” by Lapy Linpsay (A. & C. BLACK), which is 
worthy of notice. Verses for children are about the 
hardest thing in the world to write, judging by the at- 
temptsone sees constantly madein juvenile magazines 
and otherwise. They are, as a rule, either written 
down to the supposed level of the child's intelligence, 
a ghastly process, or they are too deadly goody-goody. 
Lapy Linpsay, like Mr. STEVENSON, seems to under- 
stand the child heart and the child mind, and she is 
informed with such an absolute sympathy with the 
little one that it is like a romp in the playroom, or 
half-an-hour’s converse with one of these fresh souls 
newly come from a happier world, to read her little 
book. One has often wondered whether children ever 
read the verses which are written for them, but 
these are some one can imagine them enjoying. 


STEPHEN’s “ Hours in a Library,” of which the first 
volume is issued by Messrs. SmitH, ELDER, & Co. 
There will be three volumes altogether with some 
additional chapters. These literary essays of MR. 
STEPHEN rank with the best criticism of the Victorian 
era. A new work of MR. STEPHEN’s is also promised 
by Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, to be called “An Agnostic’s 
Apology and other Essays.” 





to benefit the unem: in East 





Bp Regemnceete ope S cumest, 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in wages, 





Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAtt will publish in 
November a “ Life of Cervantes,” by Mr. J. Firz- 
GERALD KELLY. This work will be a biographical, 
literary, and historical study, with a tentative 
bibliography from 1585—1892, and an annotated 
appendix on the “ Canto de Caliope.” “ Idle Days in 
Patagonia,” by Mr. W. H. Hupson; “The Game 
Birds and Wild Fowl of the British Isles,” by Mr. 
CHARLES Dixon; “ Extinct Monsters,” by the Rev. 
H. N. HuTcHiInson ; “Spanish Cities: with Glimpses 
of Gibraltar and Tangiers,” by Mr. C. A. StropparRD, 
will also be issued by Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL 
during the current month. Later on they will pub- 
lish a “ History of the Gold Coast of West Africa,” 
by CoLoNEL A. B. ELLIs, and “ Some Modern French 
Writers,” by Mr. EDwarRD DELILLE. 





AMONG Mr. JoHN MuRRAY’S forthcoming publica- 
tions are the long-expected “‘ Unseen Foundations of 
Society ” by the DUKE oF ARGYLL, “ The Mission of 
the Church” by the REv. CHARLES Gorg, the first 
volume of Mr. Francis DARWI1N’s Life of his father, 
and Mr. W. S. Litiy’s “ Great Enigma.” 





THE Archdeacon of London is about to publish 
with Mr. Exuior Stock a volume of essays on 
Christian character and conduct in the present day 
under the title of “ The Servant of Christ.” 





Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish early in 
1893 “The Indian Empire: Its People, History, and 
Products,” by Sir W. W. Hunter. This book will 
form a complete compact account of India and Indian 
affairs, based on the author's former work with a 
similar title and on the administrative reports of the 
twelve provinces of British India and the feudatory 
States for 1891. 


For the first time in the English tongue CLARA 
BELL presents us with MESSER AGNOLO FIRENZUOLA’S 
“ Dialogue on the Beauty of Women,” a book for men 
as well as women, inasmuch as it treats of “one of 
the chiefest joys of men” —the phrase is Mr. THEO- 
DORE CHILD's, who writes an introduction. 





In “ Artistic Travel” (Low) Mr. HENRY BLACK- 
BURN has collected notes made during twenty years 
holiday expeditions to Normandy, Brittany, the 
Pyrenees, Spain and Algeria. There are many illus- 
trations by SypNEY HALL, RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
GuSsTAVE DorB, and others. 





A voLuME of close upon four hundred closely- 
printed pages on “ Othello” (BLACKWOOD), the author, 
Mr. W. R. TURNBULL, calls a “little labour of a 
lifelong love.” But as Mr. TURNBULL professes to 
treat his subject from “a new and independent 
standpoint” he may be allowed some space. We 
shall be curious to see what reception his book 
receives from Shakespearean scholars. 


A MONOGRAPH on “Charles Kingsley” (METHUEN), 
by the Rev. M. KAuFFrMAN, presents its subject as a 
social and sanitary reformer, and endeavours to 
show how far what KinGsLEyY aspired after has been 
attained, and what remains to be accomplished in 
the future. Referring to the fact that Mrs. Kinas- 
LEY strongly objected to any biography of her 
husband, Mr. KAUFFMAN points out that the present 
work was undertaken before her death, and with 
the full knowledge and cordial consent of the 
family. 





THE first two volumes of the “ Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels” (NimMo) contain one novel— 
“ Waverley.” There are six admirable etchings in 
each, from drawings by Messrs. PETTIE, HERDMAN, 
LANDER, MACBETH, etc. This promises to be a very 
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fine edition. Nobody needs to be told that the 
introductory essays and notes by Mr. ANDREW 
LANG are the fruit of a lifelong, loving study of Sir 
WALTER. 


Mr. WALTER Scort’s new series, “ International 
Humour,” starts with “The Humour of France ”—a 
very pleasant-looking volume, the matter selected 
and translated by Miss Euizasera Lee, with 
numerous illustrations by PAUL FRENZENY. 


THE twenty years between 1784 and 1803 saw the 
rise, the reign, and the ruin of independent military 
adventure in India. Of this period Mr. HERBERT 
Compton has written a “Particular Account” 
(UNWIN), being desirous of rescuing from oblivion or 
the semi-oblivion of brief paragraphs in historical 
works, the names of those who made the heroic age 
of European adventure in the East. 


Books more or less of an antiquarian nature 
are Mr. S. BARING-GoULD's “Strange Survivals” 
(METHUEN & Co.): “Books in Chains” (Stock), by 
the late WILLIAM BLADES; and the fifth volume of 
the “ Bookworm,” Mr. ELLIotT STock’s treasury of old- 
time literature. 


To the ever-increasing library of reprints the 
Clarendon Press have added a good edition of “ The 
Table-talk of John Selden,” with an introduction 
and notes by Mr. S. R. REYNOLDs, and Megssrs. 
PercivaL & Co. a volume of “ Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Pamphlets,” edited by MRs. SAINTSBURY 
for the “ Pocket Library.” 


AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the DOWAGER QUEEN OLGA, of Wiirtem- 
berg: M. D. IRANYI, one of the leaders of the 
Hungarian ultra-Nationalist party and a Revolu- 
tionist of 1848; Sir JoHN GRENIER, Attorney-General 
of Ceylon; LIEUTENANT SCHWATKA, the American 
Arctic explorer: GENERAL KARL SPRUNER VON 
Merz, of the Bavarian army, best known as a 
learned geographer and editor of standard historical 
atlases; Dr. Ropert GRANT, F.R.S., Professor of 
Practical Astronomy of Glasgow, and author of a 
catalogue of stars and a history of his science; Mrs. 
SYDNEY Buxton, wife of the well-known member of 
Parliament; M. GAETANO TREZZA, a prominent Italian 
writer on the history of thought, and a Positivist; 
the Rev. J. Jackson Wray, formerly pastor of 
Whitfield’s Tabernacle, a well-known Wesleyan 
preacher and writer; and the Rev. CHARLTON LANE, 
late master of the Mercers’ Company, who, in days 
when athletic sports were less specialised, was both 
in the Eight and in the Eleven at Oxford. 





SERBIAN DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES. 
PEOPLE have got accustomed to those “strange 
events” which seem to be always happening in 
Serbia; but the movements there of late are more 
startling than ever. Not three months ago a Liberal 
Ministry, by the invitation of the Liberal Regents, 
replaced the Radical Cabinet which represented the 
great majority of the people. We pointed out then 
in THE SPEAKER that the action of the Government 
was fraught with danger to the peace of the country. 
The Serbian peasants may be said to be Radical to 
the backbone, and they are sure, at any new election, 
to send a majority of Radicals to the Assembly—a 
majority incensed against the Regents, and possibly 
the dynasty also. Singularly enough the Russian 
official and semi-official Press also regretted the 
change—although the Liberals in Serbia have de- 
cidedly pro-Russian proclivities. 
The new Liberal Cabinet—of which the members 
are able men—commenced its bold career with an 
enlightened and thoroughly Liberal programme. It 





began also at once to prepare for the elections, work- 
ing diligently to secure a decided majority if pos- 
sible. But certain things happened which threatened 
to cut short its activity abruptly. The somewhat un- 
favourable remarks of Count Kalnoky, in the Austrian 
delegation, about the recent Radical régime in Serbia, 
gave that réyime an enhanced popularity in Russia. 
At the same time the ostentatious desire of the Ser- 
bian Liberal Cabinet to stand well with Austria- 
Hungary increased greatly the disfavour with which 
it had been regarded, from the very first, in St. 
Petersburg. This disfavour became indignation 
when the Commission, appointed by the Liberal 
Government to investigate and report on the state 
of the finances, published their “ report” on the 
actual floating debt left behind them by the Radical 
Ministers, and, among other items, drew public 
attention to a sum of three million frances advanced 
by Russia to the Radical Government for certain 
military preparations. This was looked on in St. 
Petersburg as almost a wilful betrayal of State 
secrets. M. Shishkin instructed the Russian Minister 
in Belgrade to employ all his influence with the 
Regents to bring back the Radical Ministry. 

Besides this dissatisfaction in high quarters in 
Russia, the Regents had reason enough to fear, from 
trustworthy information from the country, that the 
Radicals would probably return some sixty members, 
the Liberals not more than fifty, and the Progress- 
ists at least seventeen. So the Progressists—the 
only pure anti-Russian party in Serbia — would 
thus be able to decide the fate of the Cabinet—an 
intolerable state of things from a Russian point of 
view. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that 
the Russian Minister in Belgrade—M. Persioni—has 
developed an extraordinary activity—even for him. 
Within the last fortnight he has had repeated and 
prolonged conferences with First-Regent Ristich 
and with the leading members of the last Radical 
Cabinet. These latter have had, also, several confer- 
ences with Regent Ristich. The Second Regent, 
General Belimarkovich, has been summoned in all 
haste to Belgrade, and ex-Premier Pashich has called 
to a confidential meeting all the chairmen of the 
Radical Local Committees throughout Serbia. 

Of course all parties worked with all possible 
secrecy; but the secret could not be completely 
kept. 

M. Persioni appears to have based his negotia- 
tions on these points:—The Radicals were to 
engage to select for Third Regent one of the 
three Radical leaders who are acceptable to Mr. 
Ristich, and not to impeach the members of the 
present Liberal Cabinet for having agreed to form a 
Government without having a majority in the 
Assembly. On the other side, the Regents engaged 
to dismiss at once the Liberal Cabinet, and confide 
to M. Pashich the formation of the new Radical 
Cabinet ; to give up all idea of new elections; and 
to retain the present Assembly, a majority of which 
is overwhelmingly Radical. 

M. Ristich seems to have come to the con- 
clusion that his Liberal friends have no chance 
of gaining a working majority at the next elec- 
tions, and he has been told openly and clearly 
enough by the leader of the Progressists that they 
certainly do not propose to support the Liberal 
Cabinet. Therefore the politic and experienced First 
Regent thought it wise and expedient to make his 
peace with the excited and angry Radicals whilst 
there was yet time. 

The country would have been quite satisfied with 
such arrangements. Unfortunately, all this project, 
so laboriously and diplomatically constructed, has 
fallen suddenly to the ground. Apparently the 
Radicals are either unable or unwilling to give the 
required guarantees for their faithful fulfilment of 
the proposed arrangement, and the Regents (more 
especially the Second Regent, General Belimarkovich) 
fear that they (the Radicals), when once again in 
power, will regard their new engagements as not 
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binding, and seize with strong hands the reins of 
government. Certain it is that the much-talked- 
about “negotiations’’ have been suddenly broken 
off, and the Central Committee of the Radical 
party, with M. Pashich at its head, has issued a 
manifesto to the people, calling attention to the 
anti-constitutional conduct of the Regency and the 
Liberal Government. This manifesto has made a 
great impression, more particularly because of its 
somewhat mysterious statement that the Radical 
leaders refuse to be responsible for the inevitably 
fatal consequences which will shortly follow the 
constitutional conduct of the Regency and the 
Liberal Cabinet. 

This is generally understood to refer to the lately 
oft-repeated threats of the Radicals in the provinces 
to rise in arms against the illegally appointed Regency 
and its unconstitutional government. The Serbian 
provincial press publishes almost daily leaders to 
the same effect. 

It is no wonder that the more moderate Serbs 
grow hourly more alarmed for the immediate future 
of their country, and that Serbian bonds on Conti- 
nental Bourses have fallen not less than 12 per cent. 
during the last month. 

Should the people really rise against the Regency 
and Government, the movement will almost certainly 
at last be directed against the reigning dynasty also. 
The partisans of the exiled House of Karageorge 
will not let slip so good an opportunity of striking 
an effective blow at the Obrenovich Dynasty. Such 
a contest between the rival families of Karageorge 
and Obrenovich might be carried on a long time in 
Serbia without making any disturbance beyond the 
frontiers of the little kingdom, were not the con- 
flicting interests of two great European Powers 
involved in the struggle. As it is, who can say that 
the long threatened—and now so imminent—internal 
disorders of Serbia may not prove just the spark 
needed to set fire to the deeply laid and widespread 
trains of gunpowder which define the boundaries of 
Russia and Austro-Hungary ? 

E. L. M. 








GREEK AND GREEK. 





. \ J ELL, I think you may be called a fair Greek 
scholar now.” 

“What a shocking thing to say of a woman!” 

“T mean for a girl—no, not only that—I mean 
you have done wonders in the time. Of course you 
have still a good deal to learn in the way of Greek 
prose; and Thucydides will stump you for many a 
long day yet; but anything else, from Herodotus to 
Sophocles, you ought to manage with the help of a 
lexicon. You have got the start. You can get on as 
far as you like now.” 

“Tt has been so good of you to teach me.” 

“ Better than you expected, eh?” 

“Very much better.” 

They both laughed — the girl frankly and 
pleasantly, the man uneasily and with a reserve of 
resentment. 

“You didn't like me at all, down at Marlow?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“And you showed your dislike pretty freely.” 

“Yes; that’s my way. I know it is a very 
horrid way, but then I show now that I do like you 
just as freely, and that makes up—doesn’t it?” 

He thought it did. An admission of that sort 
was just what he wanted—what he had been working 
for. The object of those lessons in Greek had been 
to give another lesson, and now the time was come 
for giving it. 

“Did you know I was.in the punt, not asleep, 
when you and your friend—Mrs. Heron she is now— 
were talking of me? I heard what you said.” 

“Were you very angry ?” 

“You said enough to make any man angry. You 
said you could only believe that seven years ago I 
left Oxford an athlete and a scholar by the assump- 








tion that I had spent the intervening years keeping 
a beershop in the City; that I was an exaggerated 
example of how soon a man can lose the God in him 
and be left alone with the brute, by giving way to 
idleness and self-indulgence.” 

“ Well, it was all true, you know.” 

“It was none the more pleasant to hear. You 
said that, though you knew I was younger than 
Heron, he looked a young man, straight and clean- 
built, and I looked a bloated old fogey of forty. 
Bloated is a very ugly word.” 

“And the thing is even uglier than the word,” 
said the girl. “ Why should you recall all this now 
you are quite changed? I should not speak so of 
you now—no one would—but what I said was true 
when I said it. You had quite lost the dignity of 
manhood in your ill manners.” 

“ Was it good manners in a lady to say so?” 

“ What right had you to expect the manners of a 
lady from me? No, no—I don’t quite mean what 
that implies, for if you had listened a little longer 
you might have heard me say that the pathos of the 
thing was that, crushed under the animal, one could 
still see the dead body of a gentleman—not quite dead 
either—for I touched it once or twice, and it stirred. 
You must remember I did not say all these hard 
things to you.” 

“You said several very sharp things. You were 
by no means gracious to me.” 

“T was horrid, but there were excuses for me 
which you do not know. I did not care then that 
you should know them—but I do care now you are 
so different and have taken so much trouble to give 
me pleasure.” 

The man gave a little grunt of satisfaction. This 
too was what he wanted. It was just that the girl 
should defend herself, and study to set herself in a 
good light before him: that was part of the lesson he 
had determined to teach her. 

“The fact is you were such a disappointment to 
me. It had been arranged all the year that Celia 
and I and another girl should all go to Marlow 
together. We knew Mr. Heron would be staying 
there too, and that if he and Celia were not engaged 
already, they would be five minutes after their first 
meeting ; but that did not matter, because the other 
girl and I could have amused ourselves together and 
left the lovers alone; but at the last moment the 


- third girl could not come.” 


“You went into the thing with your eyes open?” 

“Why, yes; Celia,and Mr. Heron had always 
behaved so reasonably up till then; besides it would 
have been mean of me to back out of the arrange- 
ment then, for poor Celia could not have gone alone. 
I had a dreadful time; left out in the cold doesn’t 
half express it. It was like sitting in a thorough 
draught all the time.” 

“ Heron should have asked someone down for the 
whole time, to amuse you,” cried the man—a wave of 
sympathy sweeping his resentment out of his sight 
for a moment. 

She laughed. “To amuse me! Why, he only con- 
sidered me something created for a convenience to 
the girl he loved, and a dead failure at that, and 
he was shocked at my selfish egotism in being dis- 
contented with my part. He reminded me daily of 
my immense inferiority to Celia. He would ask me 
questions about my faults, and when in sheer dul- 
ness I had admitted everything he wanted—lying on 
the floor and kicking in fits of hysteria, for instance— 
he would turn to Celia with an adoring glance and 
say, ‘ Ah, you don’t do that, do you?’” 

This time it was laughter that flowed over the 
resentment. 

“T don’t wonder you were angry,” he said. 

“T was not angry—I was only miserable. I was 
convinced not only that no one ever had, but that 
no one ever could see anything to like in me. There 
really are a few people who do, you know—and I 
tried to find some excuse for my existence in think- 
ing and talking of them—but he soon showed me 
that any foolish friends I might have only liked 
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me because they did not know Celia. Oh, it was 
dreadful. I used to walk along six feet in front 
of them, feeling like a leper.”’ 

He broke into a laugh. ‘‘ How very unpleasant,” 
he said. 

“Tt was so depressing. I grewso dull that, when 
people came down to see us, I hadn't a pleasant or 
civil word to say to them.” 

That was true. She had struck him then as dull 
and ill-tempered, and her professed desire to learn 
Greek as absurd. Since then he had passed many 
pleasant hours in her company, and she had proved 
the genuineness of her desire to learn by her 
quickness in learning. He wished that she had 
not learned quite so quickly. He wished that he 
had not resolved to give her that other lesson, or 
that the giving of it would not force itself upon him 
so irresistibly. 

“Your friends treated you rather shabbily,” he 
said. 

“Not at all; they are dear people. I love them. 
All proper lovers behave as they did. They had no 
idea but what they were most considerate. When 
I was dull and cross he only thought it was because 
I was of so much less amiable disposition than Celia, 
and Celia thought I wasn't well. I am not telling 
you all this to scold them, but to excuse my behaviour 
to you.” 

“Yes, how does it excuse it?” he said dubiously, 
as if with one hand stretched out in sympathy with 
her, the other clutching at his vanishing resent- 
ment. 

“Why, directly it occurred to them that I was 
not altogether enjoying my holiday Mr. Heron in- 
vited you. He dangled you before my eyes, to 
restore me; he told me delightful things of you.” 

“ Delightful things?” 

“ Yes, he told me you were an Oxford man, and 
I like Oxford men. He said you had done wonderful 
things in Greek and beautiful things on the river, 
and I love Greek and worship the river. I was 
delighted that you should come. I thought, ‘Now at 
least I shall cease to feel a mean interruption to 
other people's pleasure; perhaps I shall even have a 
little pleasure myself. I thought, ‘He will know 
that these lovers want to be alone, so he will take me 
away from them. He will talk to me about the 
things I care for; I shall enjoy myself ;’ and when 
you came——” 

“When I came,” he interrupted, “ you thought 
me an ill-bred lout.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ I did—so you were, you know.” 

“ What did I do?” 

“ You went in a canoe by yourself for the sake of 
* practice, leaving me still playing third to two 
people, both disappointed because they thought they 
had got nicely rid of the third. You met a City 
friend, and talked to him in undertones, leaving me 
with no one to talk to. You went to sleep after 
lunch, leaving me to wander about by myself—as if 
I was not deadly weary of myself; in short, I had 
counted on you to restore me to some sort of good 
opinion of myself, and instead of that you confirmed 
the miserable self-contempt the lovers had raised in 
me. I was very angry with you.” 

“I don’t wonder,” he said. 

And he did not. If she had seemed half so charm- 
ing to him at Marlow as she seemed now he would 
not have given her cause for anger, nor he would 
not have resented anything she might have said of 
him. Who resents the strictures of a pretty woman? 
And it seemed she had had one kind thought of him 
even then. 

“You are quite different now,” she said. “ You 
have come back to what nature meant you to be— 
you do not look old or slovenly, or—that horrid 
word. I can believe now in the stories of your 
rowing—and you have taught me Greek. I wonder 
what has changed you so?” 

“I wanted to change your opinion of me.” 

“ Well, you have changed it.” 

It was sweetly said. The blood left his face; he 





felt suddenly dizzy. His lesson! He had meant to 
show her, to teach her— Why, he could not put it 
into words; he had been ashamed to own all this 
time, even to himself, what it was he had meant to 
do. A wholesome lesson! Why it was revenge— 
revenge—no less! Revenge on a kind, friendly 
girl, who had put aside her dislike and grown fond 
of him. His own action was horrible to him now. 
It was as if he had launched a thunderbolt and was 
watching its course, knowing too late that it would 
fall on something he would very much rather spare ; 
for he was as slow by habit as he was quick by 
nature, and it was much easier to regret having 
launched the bolt than to stop it now it was on its 
way. 

“Then you like me now?” he said, hesitating. 

She held out her hand. 

A weak hand, too weak to ward off a blow—a 
thunderbolt—but it seemed to hold all the woman. 
The palm was pink; the fingers curved gently. 
Palmistry was all nonsense; they had discussed it ; 
but every sweet and lovable quality was in that 
hand. A temper? Every woman worth her salt 
had a temper. Sharp words? A woman ought to 
speak sharply when she is insulted. 

And yet he heard the sentences, planned long 
ago, falling stupidly from his stupid brain, and 
knew he was watching her face, so as not to lose an 
item of his triumph. 

“ Well, I am glad to hear you say I have been of 
some use to you, because this will be our last lesson ; 
I am going to California to-morrow.” 

“Going to California! What a dreadfully long 
way to go! Are you going for long? I am so 
sorry.” 

*T am never coming back.” 

“Oh, what a pity. Are not all your friends 
dreadfully sorry? Why did you not tell me of this 
before?” 

Why had he not, indeed? He might just as well 
have done so. The thing had fallen absolutely flat. 
The bolt had struck where it had been aimed, and a 
girl’s face had risen from under it gracious, un- 
crushed, laughing—no, not laughing, but what was 
far worse —kindly and pleasantly sorry. That 
was all. 

“Of course, you want to go,” she said, “or you 
would not be going, so | must not grumble; but I 
shall miss you. I shall write and tell you how my 
Greek goes on. It was so very good of you to con- 
tinue the lessons when your mind must have been 
full of your journey.” 

A weak hand? Why she had taken his thunder- 
bolt and was tossing it between her pink palms for 
a plaything. 

“Does your friend Mr. Heron know you are 
going?” 

Heron! Heron was a fool. Heron knew this 
girl, and yet had introduced a man to her without 
a word of warning. Heron had known of the Greek 
lessons, and thought the matter a joke. 

“Is it really good-bye?” And she held out her 
hand. 

Good-bye! The thing was absurd—impossible. 
He realised that now, and burst into a laugh. The 
girl straightened her eyebrows. 

“It’s all nonsense,” he cried; “I didn’t mean it. 
I wouldn’t hurt you—I never really meant to hurt 
you. I will not go to California. Don’t you see 
that I love you?” 

“Oh!” 

And she seemed very much sorrier now than she 
had been at the thought of his going, and much 
more surprised. 

“Oh! I'm sosorry. I thought you understood. 
The reason why I was tolerant of those other lovers 
was because I knew my turn might come to be as 
foolish—it has. Oh! I’m sorry. I didn’t mean it 
to go as far as this—but—but— Why, you ought 
to have known: as if a girl ever cared for Greek and 
things, except to please someone else who cared 
for them. It was to please someone else.” And she 
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pushed Herodotus and Parry across the table with 
irreverent emphasis. 

He blundered out of the room somehow. He 
hoped he had not betrayed himself—at least, not to 
the fullest extent; but he rather feared from the 
girl’s words that he had. 

Left alone, she stood still, smiling a little, 
and absently changing a ring from her right hand 
to her left. NoRA VYNNE. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A TEMPERANCE COLONY FOR THE REFORM 
OF HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


Srr,—The question as to the best method of dealing with 
the habitual drunkard is one of such overwhelming difficulty that 
the most sanguine of temperance reformers naturally shrinks 
from facing it as a whole. Great and good work has been 
already done in the founding of inebriate homes, and individual 
effort to reclaim individual eases ; but considered as a whole, the 

roblem remains unsolved, the great mass of hopelessly habitual 
kards remains untouched, and, for this reason, because so 
great a question demands a great answer, because to endeavour 
to stem the ever-increasing torrent of habitual drunkenness by 
the erection of a few inebriate homes is to attempt to obstruct 
the ocean with a yard of wire-fencing. The evil, being a 
national one, should be dealt with nationally and on an 
adequate scale. 

t is useless to ask for an inerease of inebriate homes and 
the compulsory confinement in them of all habitual drunkards, 
for their numbers are too great to be dealt with in this way. It 
is equally useless to attempt to reform the wretched victim of 
the habit by merely making habitual drunkenness criminal, for 
he would as surely return to the vice when his term of imprison- 
ment was over as would the sow that was washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire. Yet we do want habitual drunkenness to 
render the drunkard liable to be dealt with by law, and we 
know that, speaking generally, the only means of reclaiming 
him is to keep the drink entirely out of his way. 

With these two points in view, the following suggestion is 
offered, and it is proposed that the scheme should be tried on a 
comparatively small scale at first, preparatory to a further 
development in the future, should it prove successful. I have 
long been of opinion that compulsory emigration for habitual 
drunkards would be a strong deterrent to others from falling into 
the same excess of vice, but what colony would be found to 
receive such a forlorn consignment? Could we not start a 
temperance colony of our own, where all intoxicants should be 
strictly prohibited, and severe penalties be exacted from 
defaulters ? Why should not a portion of the immense amount 
of public money annually expended on prisons, workhouses, and 
poor relief be used instead for the purchase of a suitable tract 
of country, somewhere over the seas, where a colony might be 
planted, and to which our habitual drankards should be 
transported ? There, free from the possibility of indulging in 
their besetting sin, a great majority would regain health and 
vigour, and prove useful and industrious members of society, 
who would soon be able to work for their own maintenance and 
free the State of the burden of their support. I do not ignore 
the hundred-and-one difficulties that at once present themselves 
on the very threshold of such a scheme, but I doubt whether 
any of them are insurmountable. We need not be staggered at 
the outset by the very evident difficulty of preventing the 
clandestine manufacture of alcoholic drinks in the colony, or 
effectually defeating the too obliging smuggler; but we might 
perhaps consult our transatlantic neighbours, who have, I believe, 
successfully made the experiment, on such — But the 
difficulties of supervision might be considerably lessened if an 
island, or a group of islands, could be procured for the purpose. 
A rigid system of police inspection inland, and a well-organised 
coastguard, might successfully combat lawlessness. The 
remark of a friend, who, lately visiting an island, found it up for 
sale, rings persistently in my ears. “ What a chance,” he said, 
“for someone to buy the island, and work out as an experiment, 
and on a small scale, some cherished scheme!” Havin 
worked among habitual drunkards and seen their struggles an 
failures, their pitiful helplessness, and the underlying worth of 
character often to be found among them, I am convinced that 
to keep them from their temptation, to restrain without im- 
prisoning, and to give them a fresh start in life, would be the 
most merciful and most successful way of dealing with them. 
We must not forget the liberty of the subject; but helpless, 
starving, misused babes are subjects too, and have often known 
nothing but a cruel bondage under brutal parents. We mast 





uphold the liberty of the subject; but why should raving, 
dranken maniacs, whether men or women, be at liberty to infest 
our streets, or, still worse, to terrify and injure the helpless 
inmates of their homes, while those who are mentally afflicted 
by the hand of God are immediately put under restraint ?>—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, 


ipswich. 


N. F. Layarp. 


4. 





IBSEN’S WOMAN. 


Sir,—Do you think A. T. Q. C. will allow a distinction 
which is a difference? Does not the whole gist of Ibsen’s idea 
lie in the fact that, while woman will without flinching face the 
situation, ‘“‘no man sacrifices his reputation even for one he 
loves?” It is here that women have saved men. He feels that 
she will bear what he flinches from, the world’s judgment. She 
sees through conventions to the larger issue, reseue—and 
especially where that means absolute condemnation for herself, 
for in that lies her assurance that it is not selfish. Honour is 
thrown every day by ignoble men and women to passion. But 
evil reputation, the world’s judgment, is for the most part 
faced by women only. Conventionality has strangled the man 
often—but seldom indeed where love has shown woman con- 
ventionality or nobility as the choice.— Yours obediently, 

Firenze, October, 1892. 





CORPORATE MANAGEMENT OF ART GALLERIES. 


Sr1rx,—In your last issue of October 29th, and in the Spectator 
of the previous week, it is argued that a Corporation should not 
have the management of the municipal picture-gallery, and 
should have no voice in the choice of the pictures. Permit me to 
offer a few words on the other side. 

Logically, I am perfectly willing to admit that the practice 
is indefensible, but the British Constitution is, logically, 
absurdly indefensible. Practically, the management of corpora- 
tions has been found the best way of establishing picture 
galleries for our great towns. Many years ago Liverpool had its 
annual exhibition managed by the Liverpool Academy of Arts, 
but a rupture took place in consequence of the prizes all being 
given to one school of artists, and in consequence two exhibi- 
tions were held : one managed by artists, and one by outsiders. 
Neither was successfal, and both fizzled out. Seven years 
without any exhibition at all. In 1870 an exhibition was 
established by the library and museum committee of the 
corporation, managed by an art sub-committee, which at once 
succeeded, and has gone on with increasing success up to the 
present time. Out of the profits of that exhibition, assisted by 

ifts from individuals, the permanent collection has been 
Teuned which now fills the splendid galleries so munificently 
presented by Sir Andrew Walker on the occasion of his being 
made Mayor. 

Although your critie does not approve of the choice of the 
pictures bought, yet, on the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread, I think it must be conceded that the Liverpool 
corporation have been more successful than the Liverpool 
Academy, who never made any attempt to establish a permanent 
omg at all. Having been a humble member of the committee 

or the last twenty-two years, may I give a few reasons for its 
comparative suecess? First, the people have supported it 
because they felt it belonged to them, and I would venture to 
say there is no SS gallery which excites so much 
interest as to which pictures are bought. There have been two 
long and heated debates in the council over the purchase of a 
single picture, and that has created an interest in the town 
which is in itself an education in art. “G. M.” is himself not 
satisfied with the selection of the Chantrey purchases, and yet 
they are selected by professional artists chosen for their 
eminence in art, whether justly deserved or not. Now the 
great safeguard in our administration is its impartial ignorance, 
which leads it to seek the very best advice of the 
very best authorities, and to select according to that advice, 
This has saved us from being run away with by pre- 
conceived prejudices, and has given us the necessary courage 
to select pictures without regard to name, pf by un- 
known artists who have since risen to unquestioned eminence. 
No doubt an ideal autocracy might avoid making mistakes, but 
it would have this danger: it would be difficult to remove a 
director if a mistake did happen to be made in his appointment, 
and it would tend to render the gallery a very monotonous one, 
as almost every professional painter or critic is so strongly im- 
pressed with the supreme importance of some qualities in art as 
to cause him to undervalue the others, and we should have a 
gallery free perhaps from all faults except one—viz., monotony, 
the worst of all. And the public, having no voice in the pur- 
chase of pictures, would lose all interest. Now, municipal 
galleries are not museums, but educational institutions for 
the citizens generally, and a popular interest is a necessary 
element of their suecess in this direction —Apologising for 
having trespassed so long on your space, I remain yours, ete., 

P. H. R. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, November 4th, 1892. 
ESIDES the glorious exclusiveness of it, there is 
a solid advantage, just now, in not being an 
aspirant for the Laureateship. You can go out 
into the wilderness for a week or so and roam the 
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mountains or waterways of this country without 
troubling to leave an address or fretting to read the 
newspapers. The opportunity was not to be missed. 
With some difficulty I found a friend who even in 
his own judgment has no claim to the vacant office, 
and we set out together across Dartmoor, Exmoor, 
the Quantocks, by eccentric paths over the southern 
ranges of Wales to the Wye, and homewards by 
canoe between the autumn banks of that river. The 
motto of the voyage was Verlaine’s line— 


* Et surtout ne parlons pas littérature” 


—especially poetry. I think we felt inclined to con- 
gratulate each other after passing through Nether 
Stowey in heroic silence; but were content to read 
respect in each other's eyes. 


On our way home we fell across a casual copy of 
the Globe newspaper, and picked up a scrap of in- 
formation about the Blorenge, a mountain we had 
climbed three days before. It is (said the Globe) the 
only thing in the world that rhymes with orange. 
From this we inferred that the Laureate had not 
been elected during our wanderings, and that the 
Anglo-Saxon was still taking an interest in poetry. 
It was all too true. 


The progress of this amusing epidemic may be 
traced in the Times. It started mildly and de- 
corously with the death of a politician. The writer 
of Lord Sherbrooke’s obituary notice happened to 
remember and transcribe the rather flat epigram 
beginning— 

** Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe, 
Where he’s gone to I don’t know. . .” 


with Lowe's own Latin translation of the same. At 
once the Times was flooded with other versions by 
people who remembered the lines more or less im- 
perfectly, who had clung each to his own version 
since childhood, who doubted if the epigram were 
originally written on Lord Sherbrooke, who had seen 
it on an eighteenth-century tombstone in several 
parts of England,and soon. London Correspondents 
took up the game and carried it into the provincial 
press. Then country clergymen bustled up and tried 
to recall the exact rendering; while those who had 
never heard of the epigram waxed emulous and 
produced translations of their own, with the Latin 
of which the local compositor made sport after his 
kind. For weeks there continued quite a pretty 
rivalry among these decaying scholars. 


The gentle thunders of this controversy had 
scarcely died down when the Times quoted a four- 
lined epigram about Mr. Leech making a speech, and 
Mr. Parker making something darker that was dark 
enough without ; and another respectable profession, 
which hitherto had remained cold, began to take fire 
and dispute with ardour. The Church, the Legisla- 
ture, the Bar, were all excited by this time. They 
strained on the verge of more surpassing feats, 
should the occasion be given. From men in this 
mood the occasion is rarely withheld. Lord Tennyson 
died. He had written at Cambridge a prize poem 
on Timbuctoo. Somebody else, at Cambridge or 
elsewhere, had also written about Timbuctoo and 
a Cassowary that ate a missionary with his this 
and his that and his hymn-book too. Who was this 
somebody? Did he write it at Cambridge (home of 
poets)? And what were the “trimmings,” as Mr. 
Job Trotter would say, with which the missionary 
was eaten? 


Poetry was in the air by this time. It would 
seem that those treasures which the great Laureate 
had kept close were by his death unlocked and 
spread over England, even to the most unexpected 
corners. “All have got the seed,” and already a 
dozen gentlemen were busily growing the flower in 
the daily papers. It was not to be expected that 





the Anglo-Saxon senator, barrister, stockbroker, 
having proved his strength, would stop short at 
Timbuctoo and the Cassowary. Very soon a bold 
egregious wether jumped the fence into the Higher 
Criticism, and gave us a new and amazing interpre- 
tation of the culminating line in “ Crossing the Bar.” 
The whole flock was quick upon his heels. “ Allow 
me to remind the readers of your valuable paper 
that there are /wo kinds of pilot” is the sentence 
that now catches our eyes as we open the Times. 
And according to the Globe if you need a rhyme for 
orange you must use Blorenge. And the press exists 
to supply the real wants of the public. 


I give itup. Speaking as a Celt, I confess that I 
never have been, and never shall be, able to understand 
that naive conqueror of ours, the Anglo-Saxon, when 
his bosom surges with sentiment. He does such sur- 
prising things. As we passed Tintern Abbey the 
other day, my friend narrated a curious adventure 
of his. He was coming down the river one summer 
night, under a serene and moonlit sky, and, as he 
neared Tintern, heard strange noises. Disembark- 
ing, he explored, and found within the roofless Abbey 
walls, their heads bare, their faces illuminated with 
the midnight moon, their bodies shaking with re- 
ligious ecstasy, a company of Anglo-Saxons singing 
“ Hold the fort, for I am coming.” 


I daresay this was not at all an absurd thing to 
do, from an Anglo-Saxon point of view. It’s merely 
a difference of race that makes it funny in my eyes. 
Mr. Stevenson, in the narrative of that melancholy 
voyage of his “ Across the Plains,” speaks of a knot 
of Cornish miners, his fellow-emigrants in the rail- 
way cars, who “kept grimly by themselves, one 
reading the New Testament all day long through 
steel spectacles, the rest discussing privately the 
secrets of their old-world mysterious race.” He 
goes on—*“ Lady Hester Stanhope believed she could 
make something of the Cornish; for my part, I can 
make nothing of them at all. A division of races, 
older and more original than that of Babel, keeps 
this close esoteric family apart from neighbouring 
Englishmen. Not even a Red Indian seems more 
foreign in my eyes.” 


This is the confession of a catholic mind made 
tolerant by voyages in many lands. Mr. Stevenson 
finds my countrymen difficult to understand. Surely 
I, in my turn, may be pardoned if I stand in dazed 
contemplation of a race that can produce “ Crossing 
the Bar” and this comment upon it, signed T. F. W. 
and dated Cambridge, October 27th, 1892 :— 


. . « « & poet so studious of fitness of language as Tennyson 
would hardly, I suspect, have thrown off such words on such an 
occasion haphazard. If the analogy is to be inexorably criticised, may 
it not be urged that, having in his mind not the mere passage “‘ o’er 
life’s solemn main,’’ which we are all taking, with or without reflec- 
tion, but the near approach to an unexplored ocean beyond it, he was 
mentally assigning to the pilot in whom his confidence was fast the 
status of the navigator of old days, the sailing-master, on whose 
knowledge and care crews and captains engaged in expeditions alike 
relied Columbus himself married the daughter of such a man, ua 
piloto Italiano famoso navigante. Camoens makes the people of 
Mozambique offer Vasco da Gama a piloto by whom his fleet shall be 
deftly (sabiamente) conducted across the Indian Ocean. In the 
following century (1520-30) Sebastian Cabot, then in the service of 
Spain, commanded a squadron which was to pass through the Straits 
of Magellan to the Moluccas, having been appointed by Charles V. 
Grand Pilot of Castile. The French still call the mates of merchant 
vessels—that is, the officers who watch about, take charge of the deck 
—pilotes, and this designation is not impossibly reserved to them as 
representing the pilote hauturier of former times, the scientific guide 
of ships dans la haute mer, as distinguished from the pilote cétier, who 
simply hugged the shore. The last class of pilot, it is almost 
superfluous to observe, is still with us and does take our ships, in- 
wards or outwards, across the bar, if there be one, and does no more. 
The hauturier has long been replaced in all countries by the captain, 
and it must be within the experience of some of us that when out- 
ward bound the captain as often as not has been the last man to come 
on board. We did not meet him until the ship, which until his 
arrival was in the hands of the eétier, was well out of harbour. Then 
our cétier left us. 


Prodigious ! 


A. T. QC. 
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THE MAKING OF GERMANY. 


Aw Historicat aNnp CRITICAL 
London : David Nutt. 





Tue Growrn or German Uniry: 
Srupy. By Gustav Krause. 
HE book before us is the realisation of a good idea 
well carried out. It is in every way desirable to 
place before English readers a short history of that 
remarkable growth of the German nation which is 
one of the most noticeable facts of our time. Herr 
Krause has done his work in a commendable manner. 
The book, which at first sight seems sketchy, im- 
proves on acquaintance. The author is quite at 
home in the English language; but there is to the 
practised reader a slight ring of foreign accent, 
hardly definable, which prevents the words used 
from having the full effect on the mind. They 
have the intonation not of an original but of a 
translation. Still it would have been difficult for 
anyone except a German to have treated so difficult 
a subject with equal accuracy. 

Herr Krause begins at the beginning. He tells the 
history of the decline of the Holy Roman Empire in 
seven pages. The dream of German unity is typified 
by the Emperor Frederick Redbeard sleeping in the 
caverns of the Kyffhiiusen until the ravens have 
ceased to fly about the mountains, while the develop- 
ment of the component cities of the Fatherland is 
presented to us in the graphic narrative of Aeneas 
Silvius. Gunpowder and the art of printing were 
discoveries which tended to burst the bonds of the 
Middle Ages, but the voice of Luther was the first to 
call the Germans to spiritual independence. Luther, 
Bismarck, and Frederick the Great are Mr. Krause’s 
trinity of deliverers: one set free the mind, the 
other the State, while the third by a combination of 
theory and practice produced an instrument which 
was capable of realising the independence of Ger- 
many. The misery of the Thirty Years’ War receives 
its proper share of attention, and the insolence and 
rapacity of Louis XIV. mark the degradation of the 
German national spirit. On September 30th, 1681, 
in the midst of peace, Louis XIV. took possession of 
the imperial city of Strasburg, the city of Guten- 
berg, of “ Tristan and Isolde,” of Erwin von Stein- 
bach, the city of which Charles X. said that if Vienna 
were threatened by the Turks and at the same time 
Strasburg by the French, he would first hasten to 
the rescue of Strasburg. Vengeance was however 
preparing even in the deepest days of humiliation. 
The Great Master was laying the foundations of 
Prussia, and also of that dualism between the houses 
of Hohenzollern and Hapsburg which is the key to 
so much of the later German history. A hundred 
years later the great Frederick carried the work to 
its completion. He wrote in the German which he 
despised an eloquent resolve, more resonant and 
more manly than he ever indited in French, that 
however much the hurricane might threaten him 
with destruction he would think, live, and die a 
king. His life is full of evidence of this determina- 
tion. He left Prussia a great Protestant progressive 
Power. At the same time, the great literary move- 
ment which continued until after the War of 
Liberation was making all German-speaking peoples 
feel themselves to be one nation. 

Napoleon, although he crushed Prussia, destroyed 
the empire. Prussia rose again from its ashes with 
the advantage that the rival which it had most 
reason to fear was extinct. Indeed the humiliation 
which followed the battle of Jena was necessary to 
arouse Prussia, which was then living on the laurels 
of Frederick the Great. The greatest name in the 
regeneration of Germany is that of Stein. It is 
perhaps fortunate that he belonged to no subordinate 
province of the Fatherland, but, as an Imperial 
Knight, owed allegiance to Germany alone. “I 
have but one Fatherland,” he said, “and its name 
is Germany ; and as, according to the old Constitu- 
tion, I belong to her alone, and not to any of her 
parts, so I am devoted with all my heart to her 








Stein emanci- 


alone, and not to any of her parts.” 
pated the serfs, and gave municipalities the right 


of self-government. At the same time Scharnhorst 
created a national army, and Wilhelm von Humboldt 
a system of national education. The University of 
Berlin was founded at the culminating moment of 
Napoleon’s power. Pius VI. gave Napoleon a snuff- 
box, on which was a large cameo representing a goat 
feeding upon a vine-tree. Napoleon left it in his 
will to Lady Holland, and it is now in the British 
Museum. It is probable that the astute ecclesiastic 
knew better than the Corsican soldier the lines of 
Ovid :— 
“ Goat, gnaw the vine; but when the grape is red 
The juice shall pour on thy devoted head.” 

In Germany, as well as in Italy, there was a time 
of vengeance. In the meantime, Goethe and Schiller, 
and other great masters of the German tongue, had 
called into being a great literary nation as a prelude 
to the great political nation which was yet to come. 

The reconstruction of the Treaty of Vienna re- 
established a German confederation, “a perpetual, 
indissoluble union dependent on the law of nations.” 
It consisted of thirty-nine States, and was governed 
by a Diet representing governments, and not peoples. 
Austria was at the head of it, and it was inspired 
with the reactionary ideas of Metternich. Liberty 
survived in the Universities among professors and 
students. The stately house which they had labori- 
ously raised, decked with the German colours of 
black, red, and gold, was ruthlessly destroyed. 
This was in 1819; a slight rising in 1830 preceded 
the final upheaval in 1848. Before this Prussia 
began to exert herself. She established a Zollverein, 
a Customs league which, begun in 1833, in two 
years had absorbed all the German States with the 
exception of Austria. In the Great Exhibition of 
1851 some of the most interesting exhibits were 
shown under this uncouth name, whilst Raphael and 
Lionardo appeared under the banner of Austria. 

Whilst the States were thus organised economic- 
ally,there was much discussion as to how they could be 
best organised politically. Some wished to establish 
a single State, others to strengthen the loose tie of 
the present confederacy. It was eventually deter- 
mined that this should be settled by a constituent 
Assembly, which met at Frankfort on May 18. The 
majority was in favour of a progressive monarchy, 
but it consisted too largely of lawyers and philoso- 
phers and too little of politicians. A Ministry was 
at length formed under Archduke John, of Austria, 
with seven members from the Assembly, and the 
Diet was dissolved. 

From this moment the discussions became more 
practical, and parties became more accentuated. 
Eventually two parties stood face to face: the party 
of the Great Germany which desired a confederation 
of all German States under the leadership of Austria, 
and a party of the Little Germany who advocated 
a closer confederation under the leadership of 
Prussia. At last the latter party prevailed, and the 
Imperial crown was offered to the King of Prussia, 
As is well known, he refused from a sentimental 
feeling that he ought not to oppose himself to 
Austria. It is probable, however, from a review of 
all the circumstances, that the effort was premature, 
and that such an empire would not have had 
strength to last. For the moment however Austrian 
influence prevailed, and the lowest point of Prussian 
degradation was reached at the conference of 
Olmiitz. 

At last Bismarck came to the direction of affairs. 
He had secured the neutrality of Prussia in the 
Crimean War, and so aimed a blow at the supremacy 
of Austria. He was one of the first supporters of 
the designs of Cavour, seeing that Italian unity would 
prepare the way for the union of Germany. Nothing 
however could be done until William I. assumed the 
crown of Prussia on the déath of his brother. The 
next five years witnessed the storming of the heights 
of Diippel and the defeat of Austria at Sadowa. 
Five years later King William was proclaimed 
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Emperor of Germany in the Galerie des Glaces at 
Versailles. 

It would be convenient if some writer would do 
for the history of the formation of the Italian 
kingdom what Dr. Krause has done for the history 
of the formation of the German Empire. These two 
creations are among the greatest events of our time. 
Italy still awaits her historian, but he will have a 
more romantic, a more difficult, and a more self- 
denying struggle to record, as well as a more 
enduring monument to consecrate. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS AT STONYHURST. 
Psycuo.oey. By Michael Maher, S.J. London : Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Tuis volume of Father Maher's is certainly not the 
least notable of the series of Stonyhurst manuals 
written by Fathers of the Society of Jesus in exposi- 
tion of the principal topics of Catholic philosophy. 
If the maxim of ancient wisdom “ Know thyself” is 
entitled to the reverence ever shown to it by man- 
kind, there can be no more important study than 
psychology (rs Wvyijs Aoyos)—the science of the 
soul and mind, the branch of metaphysics concerned 
with the thinking principle, by which we feel, know, 
and will. And the special characteristic of Father 
Maher's book is this: that he deals with his sub- 
ject in a way very far removed from that com- 
monly followed by the most popular school of 
British writers who treat of it—the Empirical school, 
we may call them. Some of these make psychology 
merely a subsidiary department of biology. Others 
conceive of it as nothing more than a natural history 
of psychical phenomena. All consider that the mind 
is only the sum of our conscious states. Father 
Maher, on the other hand, holds it as a fundamental 
truth that the mind or soul is a real indivisible 
agent ; and he considers it the business of psychology 
not merely to investigate sensations, perceptions, 
thoughts, volitions, and emotions; to analyse and 
classify them ; to study the modes of their exercise, 
and the laws which govern their operations; but 
to go on to inquire into the inner nature and constitu- 
tion of the root and subject of these phenomena; 
to ascend from a knowledge of the effect to a know- 
ledge of the cause. Empirical or phenomenal psy- 
chology, he maintains, is subsidiary to rational psy- 
chology, the aim of which is to penetrate to the 
source of the phenomena of consciousness, to give 
an account of the subject of our psychical states, 
and to discover the relation subsisting between this 
subject and the body ; in a word, to learn what may 
be gathered by the light of pure reason regarding 
the character, the origin, and the destiny of the 

human soul. 

“Mental association,” he writes, “the perception of space, th® 
analysis of the emotions, are undoubtedly matters worthy the 
psychologist’s attention, but when we compare them with such 
problems as the spirituality or immortality of the human mind, their 
relative triviality is vividly forced upon us, Nevertheless, nearly all 
the best known English works upon psychology entirely omit this 
branch of the subject. The philosopher's most industrious observation 
and careful reflection are devoted to ascertain the respective sensibility 
of various parts of the skin, to find out the range of vision in babies 
and chickens, and to catalogue the different elements which go to con- 
stitute a fit of anger or a feeling of pity. Whole volumes are allotted 
by him to the treatment of these and kindred subjects, whilst not a 
page of his work, described on the outside as Psychology, is assigned 
to the discussion of the nature, origin, or destiny of the human soul. 

“It is true, indeed, that many of those writers who adopt this 
course believe the mind to be merely a function of the brain. Still, in 
works professing to be scientific text-books on psychology the authors 
are bound to substantiate such a view. The writer whd frankly tells 
his reader that materialism is the logical outcome of the theory of 
mental life which he presents, and who openly advances his argu- 
ments in support of that doctrine, shows that he at least apprehends 
however wretchedly he fulfils the duty of the psychologist. But the 
book which, claiming to be a treatise on psychology, shirks altogether 
the question whether there really be any mind distinct from the 
organism, indicates either a strange ignorance of the subject with 
which it professes to deal, or a want of candour and honesty in con- 
cealing the consequences of 4 theory which might shock some of its 
readers, 

“As regards those authors who explicitly endeavour to divorce 
empirical psychology from the philosophical or rational inquiry 
into the nature of the mind, the futility of their attempt is 
made evident by reflection on the manner in which the solution of 





the most wide-reaching metaphysical problems is affected by the 
view taken as to the character of our mental operations. The first 
part of this work, whatever be its positive value, ought to have at 
least proved that it is impossible to isolate the doctrine of the 
phenomena of consciousness from philosophy. Our convictions 
regarding the existence of an external world, the nature of the higher 
faculties of this soul, human responsibility, and the tinal question of 
materialism or spiritualism, must inevitably be determined by the 
account of the character of mental life accepted in the empirical 
portion of psychology. Accordingly, the reader who has followed us 
so far will at all events have seen that any so-called scientific treat- 
ment of the mind which professes to keep clear of all metaphysical 
questions and to leave the great problems of life untouched must be 
delusive,.”’ 

So much may suffice to indicate the standpoint 
from which Father Maher approaches his subject. 
It must be allowed, even by those who least agree 
with him, that he treats it in the fulness of know- 
ledge and with great dialectical skill. The chief 
modern psychologists of all schools are as familiar 
to him as Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
he brings out of his treasure-house things new and 
old with much opportuneness and much effect. He 
lays freely under contribution writers whose main 
positions he most heartily repudiates, on the prin- 
ciple, we suppose, enunciated by St. Augustine— 
“ Profani si quid bene dixerunt, non aspernandum.” 
Indeed, one special merit of his work is the use 
which he makes of such authors in illustrating the 
psychological doctrines of the schoolmen, the result 
being to justify his anticipation that “the reader 
who had hitherto known those doctrines only under 
the form in which they are ordinarily exhibited by 
British writers, will find them considerably more 
reasonable than he had imagined.” On the other 
hand, some of the most popular and highly esteemed 
of these writers are clearly convicted by Father 
Maher, from time to time, of darkening counsel by 
words without knowledge. Take, for example, the 
following criticism of Dr. Bain :— 

“This irreconcilability between physical science and phenomenal 
idealism results in a very noteworthy case of felo de se in the hands 
of Dr. Bain. He commences his works on Empirical Psychology 
with an elaborate account of the brain, the nervous system, and the 
various sense-organs. Later on in the same volumes he resolves the 
material world, including, we presume, the aforesaid objects, into a 
collection of mental states. Finally in his book on ‘Mind and 
jody,’ he resolves the mind—that is, the total series of conscious 
states, into swdjectire aspects or phases of neural currents. Now, 
obviously, there is at least one absurdity here. What is the exact 
meaning of the statement that a mental state is but the subjective 
aspect.of a nervous process, which is itself but a croup of sensations * 
At one time the mind is alleged to be a function of the brain, and 
elsewhere the brain, with the rest of the physical universe, is analysed 
into a plexus of muscular feelings incapable of existing beyond con- 
sciousness. These two mutually destructive tenets, Phenomenal 
Idealism and Physical Materialism, are the logical outcome of the 
sensist theory of cognition; but, unfortunateiy, disciples of that 
school do not usually reason out on both sides the consequences of 
their assumptions with the clearness and courage of Dr. Bain, The 
only subject for regret is that the latter writer neither attempts to 
reconcile the two repugnant theses, nor frankly avows that they 
form a reductio ad absurdum of his theory.” 


In another page of the volume we find these 
acute remarks on the elder Mill's theory of cog- 
nition :— 


“James Mill calls cognition of external reality belief, and would 
reduce this mental act to an ‘inseparable’ or ‘ indissoluble associa- 
tion’ between ideas. Belief in the events of to-morrow, in ghosts 
during darkness, in a real external world, and in my own past experi- 
ence, are all merely instances of continuous association. A present 
impression irresistibly arouses another by association: and that 
association constitutes belief. Against this view may be urged two 
potent objections. First, the assenting act of the mind, in which the 
essence of belief consists, is confused with the causes of that assent. 
Though associations may generate belief, they are not thereby the 
belief itself. Secondly, in many cases, when association has begotten 
a deception, the mind may discover its error and disbelieve in the 
illusion, although the association remains, as in the case of the apparent 
fixity of the earth.” 

Once more, a very favourite argument of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer receives its quietus in half-a-dozen 
lines :-— 

“ One of Mr. Spencer's most laborious assaults on the possibility of 
a notion of the Absolute (* First Principles,’ pp. 79—82) loses its entire 
force when it is seen that all cognition is not necessarily recognition ; 
that God being ‘indescribable’ is not therefore ‘ unknowable.’ The 
primitive intellectual act is not recognition of likeness, or assimilation 
with a class, but the cognition of the object as something.” 

These extracts may suffice as specimens of the 
clearness and vigour with which Father Maher 
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writes. His book gives one a great deal to think of. 
It raises the most difficult questions, the most 
important problems, and answers them all to the 
author's entire satisfaction. With much that he 
advances we are in entire sympathy. But we confess 
Wwe are somewhat repelled by the cocksureness—if 
he will pardon us the word—with which he settles 
every disputed point. The truth is that he is 
essentially an advocate—we do not say, nor think, 
an unfair one—profoundly convinced that what is 
inconsistent with the doctrines which he champions 
is “ vain wisdom all and false philosophy.” Perhaps 
the most conclusive part of his work is his polemic 
against Materialism. It is also the easiest part, for 
all materialistic theories of perception are essentially 
irrational. On the other hand, when Father Maher 
comes to expound his own doctrine of perception, 
though he is clear, cogent, and consecutive, he is 
scarcely convincing. He is a thoroughgoing realist. 
And is it, in truth, possible to bring any sufficient 
argument to prove the real existence of the physical 
objects of science? Surely we may say that in the 
nature of things all proof of the outward (objective) 
existence of anything is impossible. Green held that 
there is no guarantee that reality is the same for 
two rational beings save that the reason of both is, 
in some sense, identical with an all-embracing eternal 
reason to which all existence is present. And we 
incline to think this the most satisfactory doctrine 
formulated on the subject. Perhaps the weakest 
part of the volume is its criticism of Kant. Father 
Maher is a strong Aristotelian, and we are delighted 
that he should abound in that sense. But the diffi- 
culties wherewith Aristotle's theory of “ intellectual 
abstraction” is beset seem to us, to say the least, 
as great as those attending the Kantian system of 
a priori mental form. Kant’s great question was, 
What part of our conception of the world is due to 
the structure of our own minds? And whatever 
value his answer may possess, assuredly it is not 
disposed of by Father Maher's logical puzzle :— 

“Tf such irresistible convictions as the reality of space, time, 
causality, unity, plurality, personal identity, and the rest, are to be 
deemed merely subjective illusory creations of the mind, then, not 
only are the instinctive beliefs and’ yearnings on which Kant would 
rest the existence of the Deity and another life worthless, but the 
long elaborate chains of not too lucid reasoning which constitute Kant’s 
own writings will be reduced to a decidedly fragile condition.” 


For our own part we believe Kant’s main positions 
irrefutable. At all events, we are quite sure they 
have never been satisfactorily refuted. Towards 
the end of his book our author writes, “ Whatever 
be the exact interpretation of Scripture adopted 
regarding man’s initial endowment with language,” 
etc. It is to be regretted that the learned Jesuit 
should feel himself obliged to refer to Scripture on 
such a matter. Fifty years ago De Quincey well 
and wittily said, “Scripture was no more meant to 
teach us geology than to teach us cookery.” Surely 
it is time that the principle thus formulated should 
be accepted in its widest application, even by the 
Society of Jesus. 





HELLENIC EDUCATION. 


ARISTOTLE AND Ancient Epvcationat Ipgats. By Thomas David- 
son. London: Heinemann. 


In this book of two hundred and fifty pages, fifty 
alone are devoted to an immediate consideration of 
Aristotle: of him whom Mr. Davidson calls “the 
best educated man that ever walked on the surface 
of this earth.” There is no disproportion in this: 
Mr. Davidson has conceived his subject in the spirit 
of an artist. His work is divided into four books. 
The first is introductory: it contains six chapters, 
all admirably brief and lucid, without poverty or 
superficiality, upon the character and ideal of Greek 
education ; upon the branches, conditions, and sub- 
jects of it; upon the influences over it of time, 
place, and circumstance ; and upon its epochs. The 
second book deals with the Hellenic period, from 





776 to 480, that is to the close of the Persian wars. 
It treats, in five chapters, of the ideal of education, 
both for work and leisure; of the olian, Dorian, 
Pythagorean, and Ionian systems, the latter, or 
Athenian system, being considered under the four 
heads of family, school, college, and university educa- 
tion. Secondly, this book deals with the “New 
Education,” from 480 to 338, discussing individualism 
and philosophy, and then the ideas of Plato and of 
Xenophon. The third book deals with Aristotle, 
from 384 to 322; his life and works, his philosophy, 
his theory of the State, his pedagogical state, and 
his educational method from the age of one to seven, 
of seven to twenty-one, and at the subsequent 
period. The last book is devoted to the Hellenistic 
period, B.c. 338 to A.D. 313, discussing the change 
from ethnic to cosmopolitan life, Quintilian and 
rhetorical education, Platonism and philosophical 
education, and the general conclusion of the whole 
matter. There is an appendix upon the Seven 
Liberal Arts, that famous medieval systematisation 
of ancient ideas: an excellent bibliography, and a 
sufficient index. Aristotle thus holds a central 
place; his figure, strongly and swiftly sketched, 
stands in the midst of the ancient world, its 
dominant and imperial master in thought. Sum- 
ming up the stable virtues of the old Greek world, 
introducing the sane novelties required to sustain 
and supplement them, he is the last great teacher 
wholly rational; after him comes the dissolution 
of Greece, when men of strained, imperfect genius 
seized upon some one aspect of truth and preached 
it as the only aspect. It is by comparing the 
earlier and the later states of ancient thought 
that the greatness of Aristotle appears. Mr. David- 
son insists upon the recognition of the individual 
and of personality as his signal merit: upon his 
attempt to replace the vast, contemplative, ascetic 
theories of some great Greek thinkers by a theory 
realisable and serviceable in actual life. In every 
citizen there is an element higher than the civic; 
besides his own state there are other states, and 
the citizen must be a citizen not of his own city 
alone, but of the world. The world should be a 
world of perfect states, whose citizens, a solid 
body, would be perfectly trained by the harmonious 
discipline of their physical and intellectual powers ; 
neither lonely dreamers, regardless of the practical 


world, nor careless worldlings, living for them- 


selves and for the moment. There should be no 
“irreverent, flippant, conceited rationalism,” the 
spirit of individual pride and selfishness, that 
shallow spirit against which Zschylus and Aristo- 
phanes alike protested, which Pericles tried to imbue 
with self-respect and imperial patriotism, which 
Socrates tried to laugh away by reason and an 
appeal to moral principles, the divinity in the soul, 
the righteous mind. Neither should there be any of 
that disintegrating, purely personal thought, which 
it was the tendency of Socratic and Platonic 
philosophy to produce; not the individual, but the 
historic consciousness must be investigated. It is 
here that Aristotle’s greatness is so great. He com- 
pares constitutions, studies physical facts, examines 
the history of thought, inquires into the common view 
of things, considers the general consciousness of 
man: and his results are tested by his induative 
appeal to nature. The inner world of the human 
consciousness, revealed progressively in history, and 
the outer world of nature, are the two homes of the 
divine intelligence: God is made manifest in them, 
and they are general, universal, intelligible. Science 
asserts its claim, and the common reason; and Aris- 
totle, by the breadth of his intellectual sympathies 
did enough in all the greater regions of speculation 
and of thought to be a power throughout the ages. 
His theory of education was never realised: but, 
strengthened and vivified by the moral force of 
Christianity, it has prevailed in another form. For 
the individual, to Aristotle so dangerous and 
anarchic, came under the power of a divine person- 


B.C, 776 to 338: first with the “ Old Education,” from | ality revealed in history, as in conscience, and ruling 
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through a society at once human and divine. The 
limits of the Greek state were overpassed: slavery, 
the subjection of women, the indignity of labour, 
were done away: but still Aristotle’s conception of 
order, discipline, harmony, established upon a basis 
of practical reason, remains. The details of his 
educational theory are largely valuable _ still, 
especially his insistence upon the seriousness of 
work, its harmony, its disciplinary character. For 
the first time in history Aristotle tested human, 
social, ethical problems by methods of scientific 
validity, not by brilliant guesses at truth. Mr. 
Davidson's book, though not without its blemishes, 
is a most worthy contribution to educational history 
and to the service of Aristotle, “ master of those who 
know.” 


DR. BOYD'S SECOND VOLUME. 


Twenty-Five Yeans or Sr. Anprews. By the author of ‘ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” Vol. LI. London: Long- 
man 8s, 

Ir Dr. Boyd's second volume does not contain quite 

so many amusing stories as his first, it still has an 

interest which must attract readers of every class. 

The author of “The Recreations of a Country 

Parson” has never been more completely himself 

than he has been when recording for the benefit of 

the world at large his varied experiences as the 
parish minister of St. Andrews. Perhaps it may 
seem to some superficial persons that in these pages 
he is too much of the minister and too little of the 
literary map, but as a matter of fact Dr. Boyd as 
an essayist has always played second fiddle to Dr. 

Boyd as an ecclesiastic. In his reminiscences he lets 

us have many a pleasant peep into the life of a 

distinguished Scottish minister, standing high in 

authority in the Kirk and in favour with his 
fellow-countrymen. Always quaint, tender, simple 
in manner, and overflowing with that friendly frank- 
ness which is his chief charm asa writer, Dr. Boyd 
tells us here just as much of his private life and of 
his own thoughts as the outer world has any right 
to know. Perhaps the most delightful pages in a 
delightful volume are those in which he mentions 
incidents illustrating the sturdy character of the 
people among whom his lot is cast; their reticence, 
their stern self-repression, their courage under disas- 
ter, the quiet resignation with which they meet the 
common fate of all. It is impossible not to feel that 
the Scotch character has undergone little change 
since the days of the Covenanters as we read these 
pages, even though it must be confessed that Dr. 
Boyd himself is at the very opposite pole of thought 
from the Covenanters themselves, and that the Scot- 
land which he paints for us is altogether different 
from the land of the Puritans familiar to us in 
tradition and history. There are many good stories 
of another sort in the reminiscences, stories of Dr. 
Boyd's own adventures in authorship and of his 
intercourse with distinguished men of many different 
countries, but for the most part of the ecclesiastical 
profession. Once again our amiable essayist depicts 
for us with fearless fidelity his own little weaknesses, 
and we suspect is never happier than when he can 
have a tender laugh at his own expense. It is the 

fashion nowadays to sneer at his characteristics as a 

writer, yet we defy even those who have sneered 

most bitterly to lay down his latest book without 
feeling a hearty regard almost amounting to affection 


for the writer. , 
FICTION. 
1. Heren Treveryan; on, tae Retixa Race. By John Roy. 
Three vols. London: Maemillan & Co. 
2. Tue Mepicixe Lavy. By L. T. Meade. Three vols. London: 
Cassell & C 


THERE are qualities in “Helen Treveryan” which 
entitle it to careful consideration, and place it above 
the ordinary three-volume production. It is written 
with remarkable knowledge; it is obvious through- 
out that its author is experienced in life, and excep- 





tionally well-informed. The knowledge finds occa- 
sionally the conventional outlet ; characters discuss 
things at length; and it would appear that the 
dinner conversation of the English in India is of a 
certain heaviness. But the manner is, as a rule, easy 
and authoritative, neither vexatious or presump- 
tuous. The book is marked, too, by strong religious 
and national feeling and by perfect taste. The style 
is sound, clear, and unpretentious. And there is 
quite unusual skill shown in depicting the develop- 
ment of character; circumstances alter people, and 
it is rare to find the growth and decadence 
which are continually going on in every living 
man or woman so well realised in a work of fiction. 

The book deals with the English in India. The 
author has decided opinions on the subject, and they 
are illustrated in the course of the story. For the 
purposes of a review they may be neglected. The 
interest in the individual characters of the book will 
with most readers be stronger than an interest in 
even the very best opinions. The heroine is a good 
and beautiful woman. She loves and loses, She 
loses her father, her husband, and her child. This 
loss brings with it further loss. She loses for a time 
her belief in God and her submission to the will of 
God. At the conclusion of the story she recovers 
this submission and marries again. It would be a 
mistake to call such a conclusion optimistic. If it is 
pathetic that our joys do not last, it is infinitely 
more pathetic that our sorrows are equally 
short-lived. It has occurred to the author that 
readers may object to this second marriage of 
the heroine, but he has an answer ready to hand. It 
happens—it happens very often. It is surprising 
that an author, who seems to have realised that the 
sorrow which good people feel for bereavement is 
often short-lived and, consequently, unimportant, 
should not have shown a finer sense of humour than 
is displayed in this volume. It appears to some 
extent in the descriptions of some child characters, 
but it is not a distinguishing mark of the book. In 
parts of the story one misses it; it is wanted; the 
charge of dullness may rise to the lips of some 
readers. If this charge is brought at all, it will be 
brought on account of the first volume. In this 
volume there are at least two mistakes. Firstly, 
the stage is overcrowded; we do not have time to 
gét into perfect sympathy with any one character. 
Secondly, there is a needless and inartistic profusion 
of detail. We know too much of people who are not 
concerned in the story itself. 

But one would not willingly leave this novel 
without an expression of gratitude to its author. 
It seems to us a piece of mature, well-considered, 
able work. It is also spirited and vigorous: and 
very many books which are carefully written are 
wanting in this respect. It is not a promising book ; 
we feel rather that the author has here given us his 
best, and that his best is very good. 

In “The Medicine Lady” Mrs. Meade is writing 
for adults rather than for the schoolroom. The 
book may seem, perhaps, to some an attempt to 
bring the hospital ward into our daily life; it is 
very scientific; it deals with heredity, and science, 
and the discredited methods of Dr. Koch. This is 
not quite what we should have expected from Mrs. 
Meade. But the trail of the serpent is over us all; 
the Norwegian seriousness is abroad; even Mr. 
Besant begins to be interested in an obscure dis- 
order of the brain rather than in the perfectly 
charming English girl. The romantic ignorance of 
all medical subjects is no longer to be popular in 
fiction ; the first step in the composition of a novel 
must be in the direction of the consulting physician. 
The modern tendency is at least admirable, in so far 
as it prevents writers from misrepresenting or 
ignoring facts. 

We have read much of the work of Mrs. Meade, 
and we may say at once that we think that “ The 
Medicine Lady” is the strongest thing she has yet 
written. The character of the heroine is well drawn ; 
Mrs. Meade is always at her best in describing a girl. 
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With Dr. Digby we are less in sympathy. He was 
certainly wrong to employ a nervous and hysterical 
probationer to take part in an operation, and yet it 
is necessary for the story that we should believe in 
his careful conscientiousness and in his remarkable 
intellectual power; much turns on that. We do 
not intend, of course, to tell the story; but its 
interest is not the less because Mrs. Meade has been 
at the pains to find some fresh material and to sup- 
plement the usual motive of the average novel with 
one that has not yet been made very common. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE dreadful result of such an unaccustomed draught 
of the Pierian spring as is to be had from the “ Inter- 
national Science Series” and a forgotten book called 
“ Looking Backwards” may be found in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s long and tedious article on the “ Labour Ques- 
tion” in the Nineteenth Century. Truly, there is no 
necessity to “ drink deep” in order to treat with scorn 
the brand-new devices “ of Continental philosophers 
or of hitherto unappreciated geniuses of home manu- 
facture,” or to be enabled to detect how “ fifty years 
ago Bright, Villiers, and Cobden broke the fetters 
with which trade and every relation of life were then 
shackled.” There is great breadth and dash in that 
“every relation of life.” When you have been read- 
ing the “International Science Series” you become 
quite astonishing to yourself, and can make sweeping 
assertions without turning a hair. 

Chorus of Curates and Primrose Dames: “Oh, 
Mr. Chamberlain! Not ‘every relation of life!’ 
Please leave us a few fetters: just afew. We have 
quite enough to do with the working-men, don’t 
knock off the political disability of the women; 
leave the fetters, too, that remain on the men. Don’t 
give them manhood suffrage. And the Church, Mr. 
Chamberlain! Leave us our tithes and our surplices. 
Yes, and our wedding rings, Mr. Chamberlain! Not 
‘every relation of life.’ We need a few fetters.” 

Mr. William Mather on the same subject (Con- 
temporary) is better worth listening to. He brings 
to the discussion of “ Labour and the Hours of 
Labour” a wide experience and carefully acquired 
knowledge of the industries of all nations, the result 
of years of travel and personal investigation. Mr. 
Mather submits—and he is an employer of labour— 
that an Act of Parliament should be framed to confer 
on all Trade Unions the prerogative of determining 
the hours of work in their respective trades and 
occupations, whenever they can show that the pre- 
ponderance of opinion among the workers is in 
favour of the change they suggest. Utopian as it 
seems, Mr. Mather’s proposal is well defended, and 
deserves consideration. In “The sine qud non of 
Home Rule” (Contemporary), Mr. W. T. Stead issues 
his ultimatum to the Cabinet : “ Do as I tell you, or— 
we shall not get Home Rule at all.” 

The Fortnightly Review is distinguished by the 
absence of contemporary politics. A political subject, 
that of woman suffrage, is discussed by Mr. J. B. 
Bury in the “Insurrection of Women,” but that is 
not a question likely to concern the fourth Gladstone 
Cabinet. Mr. Bury writes a very able paper, more or 
less of a reply to Mrs. Lynn Linton’s diatribe against 
the “Wild Women.” He has a very admirable 
paradox on justice. As soon as justice seems to be 
realised “it turns out not to be justice at all, for 
it cannot help introducing some new inequality, 
often more glaring than that which it professes to 
remove.” There is much clever writing and enter- 
taining gossip in the Fortnightly's “ triple bill” on 
Renan, by Mrs. Emily Crawford, Mr. Vandam, and 
M. Hugues Le Roux; but these writers view the 
great man externally, and one is glad to escape to 
M. Gabriel Monod’s article on his dead friend in the 
Contemporary, where the “ high seriousness” which 
Renan almost always veiled in conversation receives 
full justice. M. Monod quotes one of Renan’s last 
sayings: “ Let us submit ourselves to those laws of 





Nature, of which we ourselves are one of the mani- 
festations. The heavens and the earth remain.” 
A great saying at the end of a great life: there is 
no doubt of it. Mr. Henry W. Nevinson’s article 
on “Goethe as a Minister of State’ (Contemporary) 
contains much thoughtful writing. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace opens a remarkable prospect in 
his article on “Our Molten Globe” (Fortnightly). He 
is of opinion that we are separated by a thickness of 
only eighteen miles of rock from a layer of molten lava 
of unknown depth,and that therein lies the possibility 
and even the promise of an inexhaustible source of 
heat and power at such a moderate distance that we 
may sometime be able to utilise it. The imaginative 
and sanguine reader at once beholds a time when 
every magazine will contain an advertisement of “The 
Subterranean Heat and Light Supply Company.” To 
console those who may be alarmed at the close 
vicinity of the lava, Mr. Wallace points out that 
the very tenuity and fragility of the crust may 
itself be a source of safety as well as utility, 
because the thin shell readily and constantly 
adjusts itself to all the alternations of strain 
and pressure to which it may be exposed. Two 
popular science articles in Longman’s are specially 
readable. “In Sport and Natural History on the 
Botletli River, N’Gamiland,’ Mr. H. A. Bryden takes 
us to a quarter of the world where the geese settle 
on trees, and where the natives snuff till the tears 
stream, employing a piece of polished iron, like a flat 
spoon, in lieu of pocket-handkerchief. Mr. Thomas 
Southwell gossips “ About Eels,” those mysterious 
creatures which propagate themselves nobody knows 
how, and which, without being amphibious, have been 
known to live in perfect health on a plot of grass for 
a month eating earthworms and moistened with 
dew. Mr. H. C. Moore’s “Burmese Traits” (Fort- 
nightly) contains many very curious details. In 
Natural Science,the mere juxtaposition of the titles of 
two articles, “The Evolution of Consciousness,” by Pro- 
fessor Lloyd Morgan, and “The Evolution of Sharks’ 
Teeth,” by Mr. A. Smith Woodward, sets us thinking 
high and low. Mr. M. Q. Holyoake writes of “A 
Cosmopolitan Language” (Cosmopolitan), and weigh- 
ing the pros and cons, arrives at the conclusion that 
of the three ways of reversing “the unfortunate 
arrangement” of the Tower of Babel—the revival of 
a dead language, the utilisation of a living one, or 
the invention of a new one—the mean will be 
followed, and that the language will be English. 

There are some curious specimens of fine writing 
in the magazines this month. Of Renan it is said 
that he passed away in “one long-drawn tumult of 
harmonious acclaim.” An American author is said to 
possess “stormy blue eyes” and to be a “master of 
the French style of English.” Another is described 
as having “ large, solemn eye-cups.” 

In the English Illustrated an interview with the 
philanthropic heroine, Miss Marsden, has first place ; 
and there is a capital illustrated article by G. A. S. 
on the “Cries of London.” In the Century an 
important illustrated article is that on the Russian 
national artist, Ilya Répin, by Miss Isabella F. Hop- 
good. This magazine also contains the second portion 
of Mr. Forbes’s “ What I saw of the Paris Commune,” 
distinguished by a vivid description of Paris beheld at 
a distance during the second siege. A rider to,his 
article, ““ What an American Girl saw of the Com- 
mune,” gives us some idea how domestic affairs 
went on, and boys and girls learnt lessons during 
that cataclysm. In Atalanta, Everard Hopkins 
begins a series of illustrated articles on Charlotte 
Corday, with a well-written introduction. The article 
on “A Railway to the Nyanza” (United Service) is 
written by Mr. T. H. Parke, who speaks with 
authority as a member of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition. Cromwell's soldierly qualities are dis- 
cussed by Mr. O'Connor Morris in Temple Bar ; and 
Mr. R. W. Ramsay inquires into the petty cash of 
the Protector’s Master of the Horse in the Gentleman’s. 
St. Nicholas has many quaint pictures. The Argosy 
and the Monthly Packet are both good numbers. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir was inevitable that the death of Lord Tennyson should 
eall forth biographical sketches which appeal to the lounger at 
the bookstall in search of a literary investment for a shilling. 
Mr. Jennings’ volume is a new and revised edition of an estimate 
of the poet which originally appeared some years ago, and the 
work has had the advantage of passing through the hands of a 
near relation of its distinguished subject. It is written with 
eare and good feeling, and is free from the unbridled eulogy 
which usually disfigures books of the kind. The main facts in 
Lord Tennyson’s career are adequately stated, and some light is 
also thrown on his literary methods and personal friendships. 

Under the rather hackneyed title of “The Beauties of Nature,” 
Sir John Lubbock, with the help of numerous quotations of the 
decorative type, has written a pleasant book. He sings the 
praises of the country with all the ardour of a man who is 
compelled by the avocations of a busy life to be much in the 
city. At first sight it seems a far ery from stocks and shares 
to the mountains and woodlands, but Sir John Lubbock is able 
to bridge the distance. A naturalist as well as a banker, he is 
as much at home amongst the wild thyme as in Lombard Street, 
and so it happens that the fresh breath of the country is in 
these pages. Platitudes are there too, and trite moralisings are 
also now and then in evidence; but the book, whilst loyal to the 
teachings of science, has its value because of the light which it 
casts on the poetic interpretation of nature. It is this, indeed, 
which gives these graceful expositions their distinctive charm. 
Facts are stated, and are given in their true proportions, but the 
glamour of fancy and art are summoned—and not always in the 
form of elegant extracts—to lift the book above prosaic levels. 
Though we can never remount the river of our years, declares 
Sir John, the man who loves nature is always young; indeed, 
to the naturalist the seasons come round like old friends, and 
each with its special message. Animal and plant life, woods and 
fields, rivers and lakes, the sea, the mountains, and the stars are 
in turn discussed ; and everywhere the comments of the writer 
are pleasing in themselves and gracefully expressed. Sir John 
Lubbock shows himself once more to be a confirmed optimist ; 
but the contrary note is of such constant recurrence in these 
days, in life and literature alike, that it is not difficult to con- 
done the tendency to the opposite extreme. The book is well 
illustrated, and paper, print, and binding are in excellent taste. 

The practical requirements of young students and commercial 
men have evidently been considered by Dr. Martin Koummacher 
in the preparation of his admirable little ** German-English and 
Ragich-Gevmen Dictionary.”” Uncommon stress, for instance, 
is laid on the technical terms of science and trade, whilst the 
pronunciation is shown by means of key-words at the top and 
bottom of each page. The German orthography of 1580 is 
adopted throughout the work, though, wherever it seems 
necessary, the variations of the older spelling are indicated. The 
book also contains an outline of German grammar, and the needs 
of travellers and tourists are supposed to be met by the usual 
dialogues. The mischief is, in respect to the latter, that in the 
great majority of cases the intelligent foreigner, when questioned, 
refuses to run in the groove which books of this sort provide for 
him. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison's“ Short Comedies for Amateur Players” 
are sparkling and amusing, and are simple enough for drawing- 
room performances. They are all adaptations from the French, 
and, as they are not familiar to the English stage, amateur actors 
need not fear odious comparisons with professional players. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison evidently thinks that in all private theatricals 
the stage-manager requires to be an autocrat against whose deci- 
sion there is no appeal. She likewise strongly reccmmends 
repeated and faithful rehearsals ; but, unluckily, many amateurs 
are only too much inclined to kick at such drudgery. One blight 
on amateur theatricals consists in the dreary intervals, which 
weary the patience of the audience, interfere with the action of 
the play, and weaken its general effect. In order to obviate 
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this, it is urged that all that is required upon the stage should be 
placed close at hand before the curtain rises, so that the necessary 
changes can be quickly made. All the plays in this volume are 
protected by copyright, but they may, of course, be performed 
by amateurs without permission. 

Cowper was upwards of fifty when he published his first 
book, but long before the appearance of his “ Table-Talk” he 
had charmed the small but appreciative circle of his friends by 
* Letters,” which happily escaped oblivion, and have now be- 
come classical. The book we have just mentioned was given to 
the world in 1782, but these lively and frank epistles carry us 
back twenty years earlier in the gentle poet’s troubled career, 
and help us to understand what manner of man he was even 
before melancholia threw its dark shadow across a blameless life. 
It is eight years ago, we believe, since Mr. Benham’s edition of 
** The Letters of William Cowper” was added to “ The Golden 
Treasury” Series, and now the volume, like its predecessors, 
appears in a cheap form. Mr. Benham says, with trath, that 
Cowper wrote his letters—as, indeed, he wrote his earlier poems 
—with no idea of publication, but merely to drive away melan- 
choly or to amuse his friends. The chief charm of Cowper’s 
letters, he rightly insists, springs from their naturalness and 
sincerity ; but their humour, their deep religious feeling, their 
playful fancy, and their shrewd verdict on men and affairs, are 
searcely less remarkable. The biographical notes on Cowper's 
correspondence are distinctly welcome, and so, for the matter of 
that, is the introduction, though we are not prepared to endorse, 
without qualifications, the harsh verdict which is passed on the 
Rev. John Newton, the joint author of the Olney Hymns. 

“ Revelation by Character” is the title of a volume of twenty- 
four sermons on the heroes of Hebrew history. The central idea 
of the book appears to be that God’s revelations not merely 
come through men but also come in men. In other words, it is 
urged that if we could “ apprehend the characters of the men of 
the Old Testament aright, we should find that they carried to 
us revelations in what they were.” The strength and weakness 
of the saints of the Old Testament are handled in these thought- 
ful discourses as so many object-lessons for the guidance and 
warning of the human race. The book, in fact, consists in a 
series of character-studies, and everywhere an attempt is made 
to discover the key-note of each life, and through it the moral 
significance of each life portrayed. There is considerable 
freshness and vigour about these unconventional addresses, and 
they are marked not merely by moral insight, but also by moral 
courage. 

Several books have appeared of late about “* The Discovery 
of the New World by Columbus,” and more, probably, lurk in 
ambush, sinee 1892 naturally turns men’s thoughts back to the 
epoch-making event of 1492. The monograph of less than a 
hundred and fifty pages which Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the 
Astor Library, New York, has just compiled, is not merely an 
attractive, but, in its way, satisfactory book. Mr. Saunders has 
written the volume for the national celebration of the fourth 
centennial anniversary of the explorer’s great discovery; and 
this circumstance, perhaps, accounts for the somewhat rhetorical 
strain of the narrative. ‘The facts are, however, clearly stated, 
and the impressive story is told with picturesque realism. 
Historians and biographers differ widely in their estimate of the 
character of Columbus, and Mr. Saunders refrains from any 
attempts to harmonise these divergent views. The book is 
daintily got up, and some of its illustrations ave of considerable 
merit. 

Somewhat late in the day an address which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury delivered in Croydon as far back as last Christmas 
on “Technical Education” has just appeared in a slim volume. 
It is a fluent and fairly well-informed deliverance, but neither 
the facts which it contains, nor the opinions by which they are 
supported, are in the least degree remarkable. Dr. Benson says 
that, whilst we are as a nation great in manufacture and great 
in art, we need a “bridge made which shall bring that art into 
our daily life.” Even in the villages of Germany there are at 
the present time young men to be found who can write good 
letters in four or five languages, and England, the Archbishop 
thinks, needs, in consequence, to look to her laurels. 
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